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THE IDEALS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL-GIRL. 


Readers of “The National Review” 
will remember that an attempt was re- 
cently made to compare the ideals of 
English and German school-children 
by considering their answers to two 
questions:—Which would you rather 
be, a man or a woman—and why? 
Which man or woman of whom you 
have ever heard or read would you 
most wish to be—and why?’ The same 
two questions have been set to nearly 
six hundred American school-children 
with interesting results. 

The sets of papers about to be con- 
sidered came from schools in New 
England and the Western States. The 
contrasts between the two are in some 
particulars very marked, so it is well 
to consider them separately. The 
American school-girl is more interest- 
ing than the school-boy, chiefly on ac- 
count of her individuality, the variety 
of her aspirations and the loftiness of 
her ideals; and this paper deals only 
with her. There is a monotony in the 
desires of the young human male. His 
demands for money, power, pleasure 
and fighting are fairly universal all 
the world over; in fairness to the Ger- 
man boy, however, we must admit that 
he sighs for the ideal and scholarly 
distinction, and he rarely allows him- 
self to express any desire for either 


1 The Living Age, Feb. 2, 1901. 


money or pleasure, but he has less of 
the human boy and more of the un- 
grown man than other school-boys. 
The German school-boy never plays— 
this makes him serious; and he never 
sits in the same class with girls, and 
therefore is sometimes beaten by them, 
hence like little Martin Yorke he de- 
spises ““womenites.” 

Yery striking is the contrast between 
the lively American school-girl with 
her limitless ambitions and cheerful 
confidence in herself, and her placid, 
pliable, pious German sister, who is 
content to be patted and moulded into 
the comfortable shape which masculine 
taste demands. The American school- 
girl follows Emerson’s counsel and in- 
sists on herself. Wrong-headed she 
may occasionally be, but nobody can 
accuse her of meekness. Her nature 
is strong, she bristles all over with 
impulses, feelings and prejudices, but 
she never sits down in a state of pulp 
and allows herself to be moulded. 

“Never imitate,” says Emerson, 
“your own gift you can present every 
moment with the cumulative force of 
a whole life’s cultivation, but bf the 
adopted talent of another you have 
only a half possession.” The American 
school-girl does not imitate. She gives 
herself as she is, with a refreshing 
spontaneity, and she forms a more in- 
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teresting study than the prim little 
German in consequence. The German 
school-gir! is self-conscious. The su- 
periority of her male relations overawe 
her and she is full of sentimental 
yearnings to be, and do and suffer all 
that these magnificent beings demand. 
Domestic life in Germany may be 
fitly described as Jove mated with 
Martha, only a regenerated Martha, 
patient and uncomplaining. 

From the New England school-girls 
there were nearly 100 papers; of these 
only 15 per cent. wished to change 
their sex. Eighty-five per cent. were 
content with themselves as they were, 
urging as reasons that the lot of 
women was preferable to that of men. 

In England 34 per cent. wished to be 
men, urging that men had a better 
time, more glory and more money than 
women. In Germany half the girls 
were not allowed to answer this ques- 
tion at all because such speculations 
might unsettle them, and several of 
those who were allowed to attempt it 
remarked soberly, “It is wicked to 
wish to be a man.” 

There is more discontent with a 
woman's portion in England than in 
New England, while in Germany there 
is apparently absolute content; but 
men teach in the German Secondary 
Schools, and the first lesson they wish 
girls to learn is that of submission, and 
as from her babyhood the girl courts 
masculine approval she learns this 
easily. 

Even in America, which, judging 
from these papers, is an earthly para- 
dise for women, there are a few who 
rebel against their sex and envy man’s 
power over circumstances. These are 
the practical damsels. They want to 


make money and to have a wide choice 
of work on equal terms with men and 
to have an easier time:—“I want to be 
tt Man, because men are stronger and 
can make more money.” 

“Men has a choice of many profes- 
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sions; if a woman goes into professions 
like lawyers, men are jealous, besides 
she does not get so much to do.” 

“Men can be poets, and I want to be 
a poet like Shakespeare.” 

“Men can travel more than women, 
and they do not need much luggage, 
because women have a lot of dresses 
which is a bother.” 

“Men needn’t do housework, and all 
other work is nicer than this.” 

These remarks are just and to the 
point. One damsel of thirteen says, 
forcibly: “I wish most to be a man, 
because this is a man’s world, and I 
want my share of it.” She sums up 
the whole gospel of the Woman’s Suf- 
frage in this pithy sentence. 

The S5 per cent. who are true to their 
own sex may be classed as follows:— 

Twelve per cent. are self-seeking. 
They are convinced that a woman’s 
lot is easier than a man’s, therefore 
they prefer it. 

Fourteen per cent. despise men, and 
believe women to be superior. 

Twenty-fout per cent. are cheerfully 
philosophic, and accept the inevitable. 

Thirty-five per cent. are convinced 
that women have a respectable career 
before them. 

Among the self-seeking ones we get 
the following reasons:— 

“It is better to be a woman, because 
women travel more, and they spend 
more money, which they do not have 
to earn.” 

“Women have no hard work to do 
and men have.” 

“Women have more enjoyment than 
men, and they go to parties.” 

“Women -have better chances in life 
than men, and they can teach better.” 

“Women wear nicer dresses and 
more colors.” 

“Women are treated more politely 
than men, and they do their hair 
nicer.” 

“Women is not punished so much as 
men, for the law is not hard on them.” 














quence. 








All this is comforting to the feminine 


‘mind, and if in truth the American 


women have “better chances in life,” 
“no hard work,” “more polite treat- 
ment and more lenient laws,” then is 
this country indeed a woman’s para- 
dise. 

Fourteen per cent. are strong-mind- 
ed and they despise men in conse- 
In Germany no heresy .was 
breathed against masculine superior- 
ity. Strong-mindedness is not a char- 
acteristic of German girls or women, 
on the contrary they glory in their in- 
feriority. 

There is a severity in the New Eng- 
land girl’s view of men; she compares 
them with women greatly to the ad- 
vantage of the latter in manners, mor- 
als and mental endowments. 

Here are some of the pithy conclu- 
sions and condemnations on man- 
kind:— 

“A woman has better sense than a 
man.” 

“Women learn things quicker, be- 
cause they have more intelligence.” 

“Women are always better than men 
in morals.” 

“Women are more use in the world.” 

“Women has more religion than men 
has.” 

“Women are quicker than men, and 
they can control their temper.” 

“Women just has patience when she 
is crossed, but men uses bad lan- 
guage.” 

“Women bring up children, and the 
child is father to the man,” is the 
crowning testimony to woman’s su- 
periority by these young moralizers. 
Those of us who know the travelled 
American child in hotels and boarding- 
houses will agree that the child is cer- 
tainly father to the man in a way 
which Wordsworth never contem- 
plated. 

Twenty-four per cent. are well-bal- 
anced and cheerful. They accept the 
inevitable and make the best of it. 
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“I would rather be a woman, be- 
cause I have to be.” 

“I wish to be a woman, because I 
can’t help it.” 

“I am satisfied with the way I am, 
and it would make no difference if I 
wasn’t.” 

“I wish to be a woman because God 
gave me no choice.” 

“I would rather be a woman, because 
I cannot be anything else, and I mean 


to be as good as a man anyway.” 


These papers show a commendable 
philosophy and a steady determination 
to make the best of doubtful circum- 
stances. There is nq time wasted in 
vain regrets. “Discontent,” as Emer- 
son says, “is want of self-reliance,” 
and the American girl scorns futile re- 
pinings. She goes upright and insists 
on herself. Thirty-five per cent. take 
life seriously. They crave for the joy 
of vigorous action and of adequate ex- 
pression. They long to assert them- 
selves to some notable result. The 
teaching profession has many attrac- 
tions for the American school-girl. “I 
want to be a woman because I wish 
to be a teacher, it is the noblest pro- 
fession there is.” Others aspire to be 
doctors, nurses, Sisters of Mercy and 
nillionaires. To minister to the sick 
and preach the Gospel are aims which 
always appeal to ardent young natures. 
There are others who aspire to be 
painters, poets, politicians, professors, 
singers and writers, and they express 
themselves very confidently that 
women are good at these things. 

“I would rather be a woman,” 
writes one, “because it is more im- 
portant to be a woman than a man. 
Men have had chances of being great 
in all history, but women have not. 
Now women has better chances, and 
they will show the world what they 
can do. I should like to be a great 
poet or a great philosopher, like Plato.” 

These aspirations contrast very strik- 
ingly with those of the meek little 
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German girl. She humbly hoped to be 
pious, and a good housewife. She 
dared not aspire to politics, letters, 
art or even music or literature, 

Custom and national opinion bind 
the German woman closely to her 
kitchen, and in time she learns to like 
it and to seek no other destiny. 


“Nach Freiheit strebt der Mann, das 
Weib nach Sitte,” 


says the poet, and the German girl be- 
lieves it, while her bolder American 
sister demands both freedom and 
glory. Only once does a New England 
girl mention maternal duties. “I wish 
to be a woman to educate my children; 
it would be my aim to make the girls 
brave and the boys good.” 

The New England girl is engagingly 
frank as an _ idealist. She admires 
goodness and longs to emulate it in all 
sorts and conditions of life, but she is 
by no means insensible to the glories 
of position and wealth. She refrains 
however, from making these an end in 
themselves, she prefers to regard them 
as a means to an end, thus:—“I wish 
to be Queen Victoria? because she is 
the greatest Queen that ever was, she 
has beautiful jewels, and she can 
do much good.” 

Again:—“I should like to be the 
Duchess of Marlborough, because she 
is noble and has a high position, and 
she can help the people.” 

The distinction of notoriety is not 
despised by these ambitious school- 
girls, thus:—“I wish most to be Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, because many 
people all over the world admired her, 
and she freed the slaves.” 

In considering the heroes of these 
American girls, we get the follow- 
ing:—George Washington and Miss 
Helen Gould head the list. The for- 
mer, whose incapacity to fabricate a 


2 These papers were written in November, 
1900. 
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plausible fiction has made him a pat- 
tern for childhood, is still the hero par 
excellence of the American school-child. 
“I want to be like ‘George Washing- 
ton,” writes a little maid of ten, “be- 
cause he was the greatest man in 
America, and he never told a lie.” 

Miss Gould’s wealth and good works 
excite much admiration. “She has 
more money than any one else, and 
she does good with it always,” writes 
one fervent admirer. The greatness of 
Washington and the wealth of Miss 
Gould come first; the veracity of the 
former and the benevolence of the lat- 
ter are secondary considerations. 

Louisa Alcott, the author of “Little 
Women,” comes third in the affections 
of the New England school-girl and 
truly she merits the loving admiration 
of all English-speaking school-girls. 
To be thirteen years old, to have a 
half-holiday, and one’s first introduc- 
tion to “Little Women,” is an ideal 
state of things which rarely recurs in 
a lifetime. “I would rather be Miss 
Louisa Alcott than any one else, be- 
cause she wrote ‘Little Women,’ 
which is the nicest book in the world,” 
is a sentiment which will meet with 
agreement from those who remember 
their school-girl days. 

Queen Victoria and. Rosa Bonheur 
come next in the esteem of these young 
people. The goodness and greatness of 
the English Queen appeals strongly to 
them. “She is the greatest Queen that 
ever was,” writes one, “except Queen 
Elizabeth, and she is ever so much 
better.” 

Rosa Bonheur, as an artist, is greatly 
admired. “It must be beautiful to 
paint animals so well,” writes one. 
Washington’s wife Martha, Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe, M. E. Wilkins, Mrs. 
McKinley, the Duchess of Marlbor- 
ough, Mrs. Vanderbilt’s daughter, Mr. 
Moody and Longfellow are among the 
ideal personages of the New England 
school-girl. 


























Several things strike one in glancing 
through these papers. Firstly, the 
heroes are all real personages, and tol- 
erably modern. There is no instance 
of a character from literature, poetry 
or remote history being held up for ad- 
miration. 

Secondly, the New England girl 
shows no desire to fight for her coun- 
try. She includes no names of Gener- 
als or warriors among her list of 
heroes. The province of protecting 
the country is evidently exclusively 
relegated to men. 

Thirdly, the admiration shown by the 
American girl towards her own sex is 
marked and sincere. There are very 
few men’s names among a long list 
of women to be emulated. 

Comparing the New England school- 
girl with her English sister, one no- 
tices that the latter has a good deal 
of the adventurous spirit which the 
former lacks. She longs to be a Nan- 
sen, and discover the North Pole; to 
be Columbus, and find out new conti- 
nents. She includes Wellington, Nel- 
son and Napoleon among her heroes, 
and yearns to be a General and fight 
for her country. Again, the English 
school-girl has some imagination; she 
lacks, perhaps, the level-headedness of 
the Boston girl, for she includes Portia 
and the Sleeping Beauty among her 
heroes. 

The German girl is infinitely supe- 
rior to the American, as well as 
the English, in the matter of senti- 
ment and imagination. She invariably 
chooses her ideal of womanly excel- 
lence from history and literature. 
Queen Louisa, the Holy Elizabeth, 
Perpetua, a Vestal virgin and the 
mother of Goethe are her favorites, 
and she chooses them for their piety, 
devotion and domestic virtues. No 


man’s name is found on the immacu- 
late list of holy saints, pious queens 
and devoted matrons whom she longs 
to resemble. 


To sum up, the New 
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England school-girl is a practical 
young person with many virtues. She 
aches to do good and she never under- 
values herself. She is firmly per- 
suaded that “it is more important to 
be a woman than a man,” and she is 
determined to get her “share of the 
world,” in spite of the men who own 
it. 

The school-girl from the Western 
States is an attractive little person, un- 
reserved and cheerful. Her uncon- 
sciousness of sex, her enthusiasm for 
goodness, her fearlessness, her spon- 
taneity and her frankness respecting 
her own merits are among her charac- 
teristics. She possesses an engaging 
exuberance and  unconventionality 
which is lacking in her more level- 
headed New England colleague, and 
she forms a startling contrast to the 
mild and impressionable German girl. 
Yet the piety of the school-girl from 
Indiana is as sincere as that of the 
prim little German, and it is one of 
her greatest charms. The German na- 
ture, overflowing with sentiment, finds 
it hard to comprehend the cold, practi- 
eal, eminently pious nature of the 
American, and one readily understands 
the perplexity of the German woman 
quoted by Mr. Bryce, who described 
the American girl as “fuchtbar frei,” 
but she was compelled to add “und 
fuchtbar fromm.” It is precisely that 
naive mixture of freedom and piety 
which makes the American girl so 
charming. 

There were 205 papers from school- 
children in the West. In considering 
the answers to the first question, we 
find that only 14 per cent. of these 
girls wish to be men, and the remain- 
ing 86 per cent. are quite content to be 
women. 

A variety of reasons are given for 
wishing to be a man. Some wish to 
get through life easily:— 

“I would rather be a man, because 
they have an easier time;” and “I wish 
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to be a man, because they have not so 
many responsibilities as a woman.” 

Then there are those who rebel 
against duties which bring no material 
reward, thus:—“I would rather be a 
man, because they don’t haft to be 
sbut up in a house, and haft to cook 
and wash dishes, but they does regular 
work they is paid for.” 

There are those, too, who are scepti- 
cal as to the perfect equality of sexes 
in their country. Here are some ex- 
amples:— 

“I wish to be a man, because he al- 
ways gets work quicklier, and he gets 
more wages.” 

“I want to be a man, he has chances 
of being better known and being 
somebody.” 

Some ardent souls wish for political 
and military distinctions. “A man is 
best, he can be President, and go to 
war, and have offices for his country, 
and a woman cannot;” and another, 
who has little faith in her own sex, 
says, “I would rather be a man, be- 
cause he can fight for his country and 
a woman can only talk. 

The 86 per cent. who are content 
with a woman’s portion may be clas- 
sified as follows:— 

Thirty-five per cent. believe that 
their sex is superior. 

Twenty per cent. wish to escape the 
monotony and pettiness of men’s lives. 

Seventeen per cent. believe in 
woman’s work for its own sake. 

Fourteen per cent. are cautious and 
evade a direct reply, but they allow 
one to infer that the balance is in favor 
of a woman’s lot. 

These papers are certainly remark- 
able, and form a curious contrast to 
those from England, Germany and 
New England. In the first place, the 
percentage of those who believe in the 
superiority of women is very high. In 
Germany there were none, in England 
about 4 per cent., in New England 14 
per cent. and in Indiana 34. The obvi- 
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ous inference is that the women in this 
State are made of very good material. 

Again, whereas in the other cases a 
certain proportion have preferred to be 
women in order to escape the trials 
and difficulties of men’s lives, 20 per 
cent. of these Western damsels wish 
to be women to escape from the petti- 
ness and monotony of men’s lives. In. 
England the contrary was the rule. 

A cursory glance at these papers 
convinces one that Providence is en- 
tirely on the side of the women in this 
part of the world. 

Vanity is not a characteristic of 
these girls; only two mention physical 
attractions. One says:—‘“It is nicer to 
be a woman, because they have long 
and beautiful hair;” and another re- 
marks, “Women have finer shapes and 
nicer waists than men.” 

Among the reasons urged to convince 
us of woman’s superiority, we get the 
following:— 

“I want best to be a woman, because 
I know many good women, and it is 
hard to find good men.” 

Again:—“Women are more noble 
than men. Portia was noble and Cor- 
delia, but Lear and Bassanioe had 
many faults.” 

Ruskin® says the same thing, and he 
proves it in the same way from litera- 
ture. Chaucer, he would have us re- 
member, wrote a “Legend of Good 
Women,” but no “Legend of Good 
Men.” Spenser’s Knights are some- 
times deceived and vanquished, but 
Una and Britomart are _ invincible. 
Shakespeare had no heroes, only hero- 
ines; Rosalind, Cordelia, Isabella, Her- 
mione, Desdemona are faultless, and of 
the highest heroic type of humanity: 
moreover, he shows that the catastro- 
phe in each of Shakespeare’s plays is 
caused by the folly of a man, and the 
redemption, if there be any, by the 
wisdom and: devotion of a woman. 
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Surely, when Ruskin, Chaucer, 
Shakespeare and the little Indiana 
school-girl agree on this point, it is 
time for men to take a humbler esti- 
mate of themselves. 

A glad, confident note shows itself 
in the assertions of these little maidens 
which brings hope to those of us who 
wait wearily for the good tinie coming, 
yet one cannot help pitying the men, 
now that their universe is tottering. 

“I want to be a woman, because 
theirs is best; they get a good educa- 
tion, while the boys quit school before 
they ought to.” 

“A woman has more show in society, 
and, as the law is now, men cannot be 
school-teachers, and of all occupations 
I like teaching.” 

“I would rather be a woman, as 
they have better chances in life as 
teachers in public schools.” 

After this one feels inclined to doubt 
the New England girl’s statement that 
“this is a man’s world.” 

The Indiana school-girl is sweeping 
in her condemnations, and judging 
man from a religious and utilitarian 
standpoint, she considers him more or 
less of a failure. 

She says:—“Women are more godly 
than men, and they can do better 
things.” 

“I would rather be a woman any 
day; men get drunk and steal, and 
they can’t work or make children’s 
clothes or do anything useful.” 

“Women do not take to bad habits 
like men, they have moral courage.” 

“Women are more industrious than 
men are.” 

We refrain from quoting more ex- 
amples. A sufficient number have been 
given to show the inferiority of men all 
along the line. 

Twenty per cent. could not endure 
the dreariness and monotony of men’s 
lives. Women’s lives, it appears, are 
rich in incident, full of possibilities, 
surprises and chances. Men’s lives, on 
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the contrary, are dull and common- 
place. This will be a revelation to 
those of us who have not lived in 
Western America. 

“Women have many more pleasures 
and a happier life than a man.” 

“Women can go about to many places 
and see things; a man has to stop in 
a hot office.” 

“Women are able to take care of 
themselves, and have a good time.” 

“Women have good chances in life; 
they can be in any profession; or, if 
they do not want to be, they can 
marry and do nothing.” 

“Women are better educated than 
men; they travel more, and enjoy 
things better.” 

Truly the American woman has 
much to be thankful for. The Eastern 
prince who remarked that if he were 








‘not himself he would choose to be born 


an American woman, was not lacking 
in intelligence. 

Seventeen per cent. desire to be use- 
ful as women. They have no wild am- 
bitions, and no desire to jostle with 
men for elbow-room. Teaching is their 
favorite ambition. “To teach school,” 
“to teach in Sunday School,” and to 
“be a music teacher” appeal to many 
of them. Sonfe would rise to wilder 
heights and be musicians, painters and 


authors. One little girl of eleven says, 
“I should like to write books. This is 
the best thing in the world.” There 


are a few timid, domestic-loving souls, 
even in Indiana, and the moderation 
of their aspirations more than makes 
up for the eccentricity of their spell- 
ing. Here are some of them. “I would 
rather be a woman when I am grow, 
I like to stay home with my parens.” 
“I wood rather be a woman, becourse I 
like to do hous-work like all women.” 

“I should rather be a woman, be- 
cause I could take care of the hose- 
whold goods.” 

And one small maid, who, like St. 
Theresa and Dorothea Causabon, 
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courts martyrdom, writes, “I would 
rather be a woman because they suffer 
more than men, and it is blessed to 
suffer.” 

Fourteen per cent. are very prudent 
little persons. They admit both sides, 
with masculine caution, and evade giv- 
ing any deliberate opinion in the end. 

“A man makes lots of money, but a 
woman has more goodness,” is a non- 
committal statement. 

“I was born a girl, and | shall have 
to be a woman, so there is no use in 
crying over spilt milk,” is a _philo- 
sophical way of looking at it. 

But I like best the Mrs. Poyser-like 
severity of the following:—“A man can 
work harder, and a woman has more 
sense, if I wanted to be a man it 
would be no use, and men swear and 
spit on the floor, so I have not lost 
much.” 

A curious and somewhat involved 
speculation from a twelve-year-old re- 
former opens up wide vistas:—“Girls 
grow into women, and I must. If girls 
grew up into men, there would be bet- 
ter men, for girls are better than 
boys.” One wonders what effect it 
would have on boys to bring them up 
as girls. Froeebel went to a_ girls’ 
school, and was thankful for it. He 
says he owed to this training the first 
awakening of a spiritual life within 
him. 

There is a tendency at present in 
favor of teaching girls the same sub- 
jects as boys, and giving them nearly 
as much freedom. This is called mod- 
ern education. ‘The reverse system of 
introducing the regulations and limita- 
tions of a ladies’ boarding-school into 
the education of boys, so far as I know, 
has never been tried. There is a com- 
promise which we call co-education, 
under which system boys and girls sit 
in the same class-rooms and study the 
same subjects. England is very timid 
in adopting it. Germany declines tam- 
pering with it, and rigidly separates 
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the sexes both with regard to the 
schoolroom and subjects. America be- 
lieves in the system, and has adopted 
it with distinct advantages, it is af- 
firmed, to both boys and girls. 

Goethe in “Wilhelm Meister” treats 
among many other things of the prob- 
lem of adjustment of vocations. Boys, 
he argues, must have a special educa- 
tion to fit them for a special vocation, 
but inasmuch as a woman’s life is a 
kind of beautiful totality, she must be 
fitted for it by a kind of universal edu- 
cation. She must learn a little of 
many things, a little cooking, a little 
clothes-making, a little music and a lit- 
tle literature, and so on, but she need 
not learn anything well. So the Ger- 
man girl is taught a little of a great 
many things. This is a comprehen- 
sive view of girls’ education; and it is 
a nice problem to decide exactly how 
much of each subject she is to be 
taught. 

Ruskin tells us. He says she is to 
know just as much “as may enable 
her to understand, and even aid, the 
work of men.’ This is still somewhat 
indetinite, for surely men vary in intel- 
ligence and the magnitude of their 
needs. Their work, too, has many 
varying degrees from that of the can- 
dlestick-maker to the Cabinet Minis- 
ter. However, Ruskin explains more 
fully, and says “that a man ought to 
know any language or science he 
learns thoroughly—while a woman 
ought to know the same language or 
science only so far as may enable her 
to sympathize with her husband’s 
pleasures, and in those of his best 
friends.” Even this gives little help 
to the school-mistress in arranging her 
curriculum, for it presupposes in her a 
knowledge of the tastes and profes- 
sions of all her pupils’ future husbands 
and their friends. Ruskin further 
states that the girl is to know with ex- 
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quisite accuracy as far as she reaches.” 
She may, I suppose know-the Greek 
alphabet and the multiplication tables 
with exquisite accuracy—this is “a tirm 
beginning,” and helps her more than 
“an infirm attempt at compassing.” 
Such are the arguments of men when 
they discuss the education of girls. 

A girl usually possesses versatility 
and alertness enough, and instead of 
scattering her forces in a scrappy, gen- 
eral way, it would probably be better 
to concentrate them on some persistent 
and prolonged effort. Boys have more 
strength and slow persistence, and it 
would perhaps, be wise to attempt to 
make them versatile and many-sided. 
To give the boys more literature and 
poetry, and to give the girls more logic 
would seem to be a step towards meet- 
ing the difficulty. The ideal educa- 
tion, however, has yet to be evolved. 

The Americans are credited with 
having solved some of the educational 
problems. They agree with Sidney 
Smith on the education of children. 
He says that® “as long as boys and 
girls run about and trundle hoops to- 
gether they are precisely alike;” but if 
you “catch up one-half of these crea- 
tures and train them to a particular 
set of actions and opinions, and the 
other half to a perfectly opposite set, 
of course their understandings will 
differ.” We see this very markedly in 
Germany. 

The heroes of the school-girl from 
the West are interesting and various; 
her ideals, too, are lofty. There are 
some curious examples. “I should like 
to be like Mary, the Mother of Christ,” 
writes one, “because she was holy.” 
Noble qualities, especially in women, 
appeal to them all. They have high 
ambitions, and they yearn to express 
themselves in music, art or literature. 

The four most popular ideal types of 
humanity to these children are, “my 


5 Sidney Smith’s Essay on the “Education 
of Women.” 
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mother,” Miss Helen Jackson, George 
Washington and Florence Nightingale. 
These are equally admired. Next in 
order of popularity comes a group con- 
sisting of Miss Alcott, Martha Wash- 
ington and Queen Elizabeth. The 
third group is made up of Joan of Arc, 
Mrs. McKinley and Jenny Lind; and 
next come Queen Victoria, Rosa Bon- 
heur and “Jo” in “Little Women.” 
Portia, Miss Helen Gould and St. Ce- 
cilia form the fifth group. Then come 
a variety of characters, ideal, historic 
and real: Little Nell (“Old Curiosity 
Shop”), Socrates, Penelope, Eve, Cal- 
purnia, the woman in Browning’s “Bi- 
furcation,” one of the Seven Southern 
Sisters, Mrs. Vanderbilt, Miss Birdie 
Brindle, Hercules, Ruth Pinch and 
numbers of others. The admiration 
for “my mother” speaks volumes for 
the home life of these children. “I 
should like to be like my mother, be- 
cause she is the noblest woman ever 
born.” “My mother, because she 
works as easily as she plays, and she 
has a sweet temper.” Miss Helen 
Jackson comes in for a storm of en- 
thusiastic admiration—“because she 
has been on the mountains,” “because 
she could rite poems of everything,” 
“because she is great,”’ are among the 
reasons why she is so greatly es- 
teemed. 

Washington receives many tributes, 
“because he told the truth, and had a 
good education,” and “because he was 
trufill, and I want to be true to and 
never tell a lie.” 

Florence Nightingale is admired, “‘be- 
cause she was noble in action and 
character,” “because she was a saint 
and thought of the wounded.” 

Miss Alcott is spoken of in terms of 
enthusiastic praise, “because she was 
a book-writer, of a sweet temper, and 
if we follow her example our lifes will 
be happy.” and “because she wrote 
‘Little Women,’ and told us about 
Miss Jo March.” Martha Washington 
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is envied, “because her husband was a 
great man for freedom, and a presi- 
dent.” 

The spelling of the Indiana school- 
girl is not always beyond reprosch. 
She speaks with equal generous appre- 
ciation of Joana Bark, Joan of Art, 
Joan o fare and Joan of Arc, and ad- 
mires her “because she did brave 
deeds and was good.” 

Jenny Lind is spoken of as Jennie 
Lin, Jenny Lynn and Jenny Lyndd, 
and praised for her “beautiful voice.” 
Oral teaching is common in America, 
and this diversity of spelling seems to 
point to a lack of text-books and writ- 
ten compositions. Mrs. McKinley 
comes in for much admiration, “be- 
cause she lives in a White House,” 
and “because she holds a high office.” 

One loyal little subject writes: “I 
should like to grow up like Queen Vic- 
toria, because I come from Canada,” 
and another says, “I want to be like 
Queen Victoria, because she is a*good 
Queen and very great.” 

“Jo” in “Little Women” excites 
much admiration. “I should like to be 
‘Jo,’ because she played with boys and 
cut her hair off, she wrote poems as 
well. I should like to write poems.” 
We all loved “Jo” best in our child- 
hood, and longed to be like her. Amy’s 
beauty, Beth’s saintliness and Meg’s 
sweetness never attracted us half so 
much as Jo’s individuality. She is 
truly an ideal school-girl hero. “I 
want to be like Ceesar’s wife, Cal- 
purnia, because she was noble and 
above suspicion, and because Cesar 
was a noble man,” is the aspiration of 
a child of ten. 

Here is another:—“I should like to 
be like the woman in Browning's 
‘Rifurcation,’ because she suffered and 
was strong. She will be rewarded in 
Heaven,” writes a_ thirteen-year-old 
martyr-loving little maid. So many of 
these school-girls long for self-sacrifice, 
“prizing the pavement” and scorning 





the flower, as did the sweet soul in 
“Bifurcation.” 

Portia is admired, “because she was 
clever and good.” 

Little Nell, “because she saved her 
grandfather from gambling, which is 
wicked.” Socrates, “because he was 
wise and died for the truth.” Eve “be- 
cause she didn’t tell tales like Adam.” 
Hercules, “because he was strong and 
did many clever things.” Mrs. Van- 
derbilt, “because she has money, and 
1 could dress in nice pink silk and 
pearls.” Miss Birdie Brindle, “be- 
cause she is a saintly kind of young 
lady, and she will be a missionary;” 
and Ruth Pinch, “because she was 
kind to her brother and made him 
nice puddings.” 

She is a lovable little person, this 
Indiana school-girl, wayward and wild, 
yet sweetly reasonable. She has more 
imagination and less convention in her 
hero-worship than the New England 
or the English girl. She ranges over 
literature, life and history in search of 
ideals, and neither time nor space 
limits her. Her choice includes Eve 
and Queen Victoria, Penelope and the 
heroine of Browning’s “Bifurcation.” 
She is passionately in earnest and her 
desire to serve humanity is real. Yet 
she does not, like the little German 
girls, talk prettily about her duties. 
There is a robustness and reality about 
her which seems to promise more than 
mere duties. 


I give nothing as duties; 

What others give as duties, I give as 
living impulses. 

Shall I give the heart’s action as a 
duty? 


says Whitman, and it is “living im- 
pulses” that one would expect from 
her. Her devotion to her mother and 
her passion for goodness, which she is 
ever striving to express, are among her 
chief charms. Her standards of worth 
are truer than those of the German 
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girl. She recognizes dimly, but as 
surely as Whitman, that the inner life 
makes the real greatness of man or 
woman, and she develops along her 
own line. 


No one can acquire for another—not 
one; 
No one can grow for another—not one, 


is the burden of this poet’s song. She 
acquires and grows largely in her own 
way; therefore her education is not 
fixed on rigid lines. Her spelling and 
composition are less correct than the 
New England school-girl’s, but her 
thoughts are longer and deeper. The 
chief evil of modern education is that 
The National Review. 
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it provides young people with ready- 
made thoughts. Goethe in “Wilhelm 
Meister.” a book which contains rare 
items of educational wisdom, says: “It 
is our ambiguous and dissipating edu- 
cation that makes us uncertain; it 
awakens wishes when it should be 
animating tendencies;...I augur 
better of a child or youth who is wan- 
dering astray on a path of his own, 
than of many who are walking aright 
upon paths which are not theirs.” 
The tendencies of the Indiana school- 
girl are set in the right direction, and 
she will surely find her way to her as- 
pirations in spite of her wanderings. 
Catherine I. Dodd. 





MINDS AND NOSES. 


Some years ago it occurred to me 
that a nasal survey of the inmates of 
several large London workhouses 
might prove of interest. Here circum- 
stances have grouped a large number 
of persons who, unhappily, have one 
common trait—inability to hold their 
own in the struggle for existence. The 
result, on the whole, was not specially 
enlightening, since no exact statistics 
as to the proportion of each variety of 
nose among outsiders were available 
for purposes of comparison. Two 
facts however, became apparent after 
a large number of decrepit paupers 
had been examined. First, that every 
well-known type of nose—“military,” 
“artistic,” “cogitative” and “commer- 
cial’—finds its way into the work- 
house; and, second, that “plebeian” 
and “puerile” noses—especially those 
with small, immobile and _ inefficient 
nostrils—were undoubtedly more 
abundant than among the outside 
population. 


Shortly afterwards, through the 
kindness of a parliamentary friend, I 
was able to continue my collective 
study of noses in “Another Place,” 
where were assembled some repre- 
sentatives of the opposite social ex- 
treme, and where, as it fortunately 
happened, some critical stage of the 
Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill had gath- 
ered a fairly full House. A general 
survey of the faces of those present 
soon revealed the fact that there is 
almost the same nasal catholicity in 
the Gilded Chamber as in the average 
workhouse. Indeed, as far as the vari- 
ous types of noses are concerned, no 
one can truthfully accuse the Lords of 
being an unrepresentative body. 

Naturally enough, however, the 
aquiline, patrician type was well to the 
fore; although I have doubts as to 
whether it would have secured a ma- 
jority had the tellers counted noses 
with a single eye to physiognomical 
research. 
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Now a brief account of the natural 
history of the two diverse types of 
nose prevalent at the ends of the social 
scale appears to promise a fairly in- 
forming glimpse of certain dis- 
tinct ways in which minds and noses 
are coupled together. 

Although we shall, I think, find our- 
selves on more solid and profitable 
ground when discussing the prosaic 
psychology of the lower order of noses, 
it will be both seemly and convenient 
to deal first with those of high de- 
gree. 

The patrician nose, with its high 
bridge, refined, drooping tip and 
clearly cut nostrils, is essentially a 
mark of caste. Although in its ad- 
vanced stage of development signs of 
culture are obvious, rendering it to 
some extent a mark of breeding, as 
well as of breed, its main features are 
without doubt hereditary. 

For the present it will be best to ig- 
nore such finishing touches as it re- 
ceives during the lifetime of its pos- 
sessor, and to devote ourselves to the 
causes responsible for those main 
characteristics which are passed on 
from generation to generation. 

A discussion of the evolution of this 
particular type of nose should prove of 
interest to every one, whether they 
possess it or not, because the same 
line of argument by which I shall seek 
te justify its existence should explain 
why man has a nose at all. 

Yet in endeavoring to show how the 
patrician nose originated, and why it 
is to some extent the mark of racial 
superiority, I fear I shall somewhat 
tax the attention, and possibly the 
credulity, of my readers; for in the 
space permitted by a magazine essay 
it will only be possible to present the 
argument in a somewhat crude and 
desiccated form. In order to discuss 
the matter adequately, and to adduce 
concrete evidence sufficient to illus- 
trate and sustain the various specula- 
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tions here set forth, one would need 
the elbow-room of a monograph. 

Now if one undertakes to account for 
a nose—or for any detail of animal 
structure—upon evolutionary grounds, 
it is necessary to show that the part in 
question has been of undoubted value 
in the struggle for existence; so that 
those possessing it in the past have 
had a better chance of survival, or of 
increase, than those who did not pos- 
sess it. 

Putting aside for a moment the ques- 
tion as to the possible advantages of a 
nose with a high bridge over one with 
a comparatively low bridge, let us con- 
sider how a fairly developed human 
nose is a more advantageous posses- 
sion to members of the genus Homo 
than a@ mere animal snout. 

It is no better for smelling, for in 
this respect man (happily for his in- 
telligence), instead of being one of the 
higher animals, is one of the very low- 
est. Neither is a bone-and-gristle pent- 
house over the openings of the nostrils 
of any great advaitaige in breathing; 
for we find that this function is per- 
fectly carried on by many creatures 
without the aid of any projection in 
front of the face. Although the nose 
is often, and rightly, spoken of as a 
natural respirator for purifying and 
warming the air before it reaches the 
lungs, one finds that the essential part 
of the apparatus for obtaining this end 
is deeply seated, and would be quite 
as efficient if man had no more nose 
than a chimpanzee. 

The view that the existence and the 
shape of the human nose can be justi- 
fied on wsthetic grounds, although, I 
believe, in the main erroneous, is not 
so readily disposed of. Nevertheless 
we may safely say that Nature is in 
the main utilitarian, and has a very 
shrewd and frugal eye to the main 
chance, even when gratifying the 
sense of beauty. In several instances 


where we are able to trace what seem 























to be purely ornamental develop- 
ments—mainly the result of sexual se- 
lection—to their primitive basis, that 
basis is found to have been one of prac- 
tical value in the struggle for life. 
Probably most such peculiarities were 
first admired because of their utility, 
and at a later stage (after admiration 
had become a habit), for their own 
sake; just as money is loved by a 
miser for what it can do before it is 
loved for itself. 

While admitting that the human 
nose, even if not always intrinsically 
beautiful, is a necessary adjunct to 
the ideal human countenance (what 
would the handsomest among us be 
without it?), let us see what can be 
said for its face value as a factor in 
determining the survival of the fittest. 

I believe the key to the whole prob- 
lem may be found in the statement 
that a fairly developed nose is abso- 
lutely necessary in the production of 
the distinctive human voice. 

To quote the words of Sir Charles 
Bell (who, however, drew no historical 
inferences from the facts before him), 
“the prominence of the nose, and of 
the lower parts of the forehead, and 
the development of the cavities in the 
centre of the face, are all concerned 
in the voice. This is ascertained by 
the manliness of the voice coming 
with the full development of these 
parts.” 

Hence the nose can legitimately 
claim no small share of the credit de- 
rived from any advantage which man 
gains from his unique vocal gifts. 

It is easy to bring forward other ex- 
amples of a special development of 
parts of the breathing apparatus in 
order to increase the range or reso- 
nance of the voice. Many creatures 
have air-chambers in the neck, and 
around the jaws, which communicate 
with the larynx, and which enable 
them to utter their specific cries. Per- 
haps the most remarkable case of the 
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kind is that of the howler monkeys 
of South America, in whose social 
economy terrific yells and roarings 
evidently play some very important 
part. These beasts have the hyoid 
bone, which in ourselves and most 
mammals is a mere slender osseous 
bow situated between the root of the 
tongue and the larynx, developed into 
a hollow sounding box larger than an 
egg, and bearing a curious resem- 
blance to certain sea-shells. Perhaps 
a closer analogy to the human nose 
may be found in the large, chambered 
beaks of certain birds possessing very 
loud and penetrating voices, such as 
hornbills, toucans, macaws, cockatoos 
and parrots. Here, as in ourselves, the 
enlarged hollow parts above the mouth 
greatly enhance the vocal powers; and 
it is significant that certain of these 
birds seem to be the only non-human 
creatures which are able closely to 
imitate human speech. 

It is easy for any one to convince 
himself by experiment as to the vital 
part played by the nose in vocal ex- 
pression. Let him, while _ reciting 
some moving passage from his favorite 
orator or poet, suddenly stop both nos- 
trils. The most telling or splen- 
did appeal to the emotions is 
thus instantly degraded to a series 
of ridiculous animal noises, as dif- 
ferent from the ordinary sounds of 
the human voice as the squeaks and 
groans from an ungreased cart-wheel 
are different from the notes of a Cre- 
mona violin. 

Now what is the part which has been 
played by the voice in the story of hu- 
man progress? Here again one must 
attempt to discuss in a few paragraphs 
a question which would require a 
whole volume for a full and fitting 
answer. 

We must remember that throughout 
the vast, unrecorded ages during 
which the human race was slowly ris- 
ing to its present state of physical and 
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social development, writing was ua- 
known; and, apart from brute force, 
the voice was almost the sole means 
which man had for influencing the 
minds of his fellows. Now-a-days 
among intelligent 9nd gregarious sav- 
ages, such as the North American In- 
dians, the Maories, the vociferous 
T’apuans, and most of the Bantu peo- 
ples in Africa, oratory is of no little 
importance to the would-be leader of a 
tribe. In times of peace it tells for 
much more in giving precedence and 
power than mere strength or courage; 
and we find that several races of sav- 
ages have independently adopted a 
custom of having a peace chief—who 
is usually supreme, and almost al- 
ways an accomplished orator—and a 
war chief, who merely leads in battle. 
A little thought will show that many 
civilized nations are still ruled upon 


the same general plan; and the ae j 


rent parliamentary bias which exists 


among ourselves and most of our AX) 
yan kinsmen seems to show that, im ‘ 


prehistoric as in historic times, the 
possessor of a “silver tongue” shared 
with the warrior the powers and privi- 
leges of chieftainship. Judging from 
what we often find among modern peo- 
ples—both savage and civilized—the 
members of the permanent ruling 
caste in ancient times would, as a rule, 
be able to hold their own both in coun- 
cil and in war (such a duplex faculty 
being possibly due in the first place 
to intermarriages between the warrior 
caste and the orator caste), and this 
state of affairs was extremely com- 
mon among the leading Greeks and 
Romans—to whose noses, by the way, 
it is needless to do more than allude. 
Among all warlike nations whose in- 
ternal affairs are conducted by talk- 
meetings, we find that the aristocrats, 
as a rule, can both fight and make 
speeches better than the bulk of the 
common people. 

What kind of oratory is it that ap- 


peals to the uncultured man, and es- 
pecially to the excitable savage? Not 
the chilly style of a modern parlia- 
mentary debater, but the commanding 
and fervent oratory which forcibly 
seizes the attention and appeals di- 
rectly to the heart. Now it is a truism 
that the emotions respond more 
readily to tone than to mere words. 
Often an ill-constructed and iilogical 
speech, uttered in expressive and 
dramatic tones, will sway even a mod- 
ern hypercritical audience more com- 
pletely than the most masterly 
arguments delivered in dull, me- 
chanical accents. In this class 
of oratory every inflection of the hu- 
man voice is called into play; and any 
grave vocal shortcoming, especially 
such as may result from a_ broken 
nose, or a severe cold, is absolutely 
fatal. With savages who live only in 
the present, a speech which “goes 
straight home” has the same effect as 
a gale upon flying leaves; and a man 
who can thus sway an audience at 
will, becomes, as a matter of course, 
a chief and a master over his fellows. 

Now it is a noteworthy fact that all 
savage nations—such as those above 
specified—where oratory is a power, 
have large and fairly well-formed 
noses. Although the Bantus appear to 
be somewhat of an exception when 
compared with white men, we find that 
their noses are much better developed 
than those of the majority of blacks, 
while almost without exception the 
members of the ruling families among 
the Bantu tribes of South Africa have 
noses both larger and better shaped 
than the average Kafir. On the con- 
trary, the Hottentots, Bushmen, and 
other kindred races, whose speech is 
imperfect and largely consists of 
clicks, have small, flat noses with an 
extremely low bridge. — 

These facts are of importance, be- 
cause there seems a general tendency 
to regard the patrician nose among 




















ourselves as a mark of Norman de- 
scent. This is equivalent to regarding 
it as purely racial, and as representa- 
tive of a prominent trait in one of 
the many tribal units of which the 
modern British race is compounded. 
Although there may be some truth in 
this view—for many marked personal 
peculiarities, such as very red hair, 
seem to be survivals of ancient tribal 
characteristics—it does not help us 
towards the origin of large noses in 
the first place; nor does it explain their 
prevalence among the chiefs of such 
widely separated families as the Ar- 
yan,. American, New Zealand, Bantu 
and Papuan. 

It must be understood tuat the pres- 
ent argument as to the social value of 
a well-developed nose only applies to 
our own section of the human race, 
and,to peoples among which may be 
traced certain kindred political habits. 
Among those unparliamentary nations 
who have no traditions of talk-govern- 
ment—or perhaps it would be more cor- 
rect to say, who have not been accus- 
tomed to choose their leaders by pub- 
lic-speaking competitions—such as the 
Chinese, Eskimos, Malays and many 
scattered, low-class savages, nasal 
standards and ideals seem to be quite 
different from our own; and a patri- 
cian nose is both uncommon and un- 
regarded as a mark of superior breed- 
ing. 

The voices of these peopie lack those 
manly, flexible, commanding tones 
requisite for effective public speak- 
ing; and, as a rule, they sound to 
European ears curiously flat, trivial 
and undignified. Although often dis- 
tinctly pleasing in ordinary talk, they 
are as unfitted for the majestic and 
soul-stirring utterances of a Demos- 
thenes, a Chatham, or a Clay, as a 
banjo is for rendering some sublime 
piece of music. 


A series of careful measurements 


which the writer has made of the 
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skulls in the British Museum revealed 
the interesting fact that, among these 
small-nosed and flat-faced nations, the 
hollow sounding chamber in the upper 
jawbone, known as the antrum of 
Highmore (which, as Sir C. Bell first 
pointed out, evidently has something 
to do with the quality of the voice), is 
distinctly more capacious than among 
the larger nosed Caucasians, Maories, 
Papuans and aboriginal Americans. 
A survey of the magnificent ethno- 
logical collection in the Hungarian 
Museum (although as yet incomplete) 
tends to show that these conditions— 
i.e. the size of the antrum and of the 
nose—are mutually compensatory; and 
therefore that the probable use of the 
enlarged cavityinthe prominent upper 
jawbone among the Malays, Chinese, 
Eskimos, and kindred flat-faced peo- 
ples, is to give that needful resonance 
to the voice which is denied by their 
small noses. If this interpretation of 
the undoubted vocal difference be- 
tween flat-faced and _  hatchet-faced 
peoples be correct, one may say 
broadly that for oratorical, as distinct 
from conversational, purposes, a nose- 
voice is better than a cheekbone-voice. 

Now what is the significance of the 
above facts and inferences from the 
standpoint of the rigid evolutionist? 
How can the possession of that promi- 
nent type of nose which ensures vol- 
ume, timbre and other commanding 
qualities to the human voice. give a 
better chance of survival, and of racial 
increase (in an environment where 
public oratory is a factor), than is en- 
joyed by those who have it not? 

We must, I think, again go back to 
those primeval times when man was, 
so to speak, still in process of manu- 
facture, if we would answer this ques- 
tion; and we may gain a fairly accu- 
rate idea as to the conditions of life 
among our primitive ancestors by 
studying the main conditions of life 
among modern savages who live 
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chiefly by hunting, as did all the men 
of the earlier stone ages. 

It is not, perhaps, sufficiently borne 
in mind that evolution is a double 
process, and works upon the principle 
that “to him that hath shall be given,” 
quite as much as on the principle that 
“from him that hath not” everything, 
life included, shall be taken away. In 
addition to the continual elimination of 
the hindmost in life’s race, the prog- 
ress of those who have gained the 
lead is often aided in a marked and 
cumulative manner. 

Supposing our primeval parliamen- 
tarian should, by the possession, inter 
alia, of an expressive and commanding 
voice—and its concomitant well-devel- 
oped nose—win his way to the chief- 
tainship, what follows? 

In the first place, it is found that 
among all primitive peoples—and 
among some not so primitive—the offi- 
cial functions of a pater patri@ are in- 
terpreted in a most literal and liberal 
manner. Even your exemplary sav- 
age potentate mates early and often, 
and generally manages to secure both 
the better favored women of his own 
tribe and the pick of the female cap- 
tives; while, as a rule, a_ royal 
progress would be rendered memo- 
rable by the same class of phenomena 
which, in due time, marked the wan- 
derings of Anthony the Trumpeter in 
Knickerbocker’s immortal History. 
Vociferous replicas of his rostrate 
countenance would thus become plen- 
tiful throughout the land; and as soon 
“us a princely caste arose-—such as we 
find among all more settled peoples— 
this manifolding process would aug- 
ment in something like geometrical 
progression. 

While our ancestors were still mere 
wandering savages, living precariously 
by the chase, another potent influence, 
tending in the same direction, would 
continually make itself felt at the 
other end of the scale. All such peo- 


ples without exception (and this, I 
think, is a point of immense impor- 
tance in all discussions on the develop- 
ment of the human race in the past) 
are subject to often-recurring famines, 
during which some are starved to 
death, while otbers are prematurely 
stunted or injured by privation. 

Now in such circumstances it is obvi- 
ous that the rich would fare betterthan 
the poor, and the strong better than 
the weak. Hence the thinning-out 
process would be much more drastic 
among common and undistinguished 
members of the tribe than among the 
ruling caste; and hence, alsos the 
features which distinguished the upper 
classes—including the sounding-board 
nose which raised them in the political 
and social scale—would more and more 
preponderate. 

So far we have only got the essen- 
tials of our high-bred nose in a some- 
what rough-hewn state; but it will not 
be difficult briefly to point out ceriain 
refining influences which have shaped 
its end in an environment of prosperity 
and civilization. These are partly he- 
reditary and external, and partly per- 
sonal; and the discussion of the latter 
will ease our descent from the some- 
what risky and broken path which 
we are pursuing among high-caste 
noses, to safer, if more prosaic, ground 
among those of low degree. 

Now for some reason, which we need 
not discuss (but which is doubtless 
complementary to the naso-oratorical 
doctrine already expounded), it is uni- 
versally agreed that the ideal feminine 
nose must be of strictly moderate di- 
mensions. Hence our aboriginal pater 
patria, who was able to materialize 
his ideals in this direction more freely 
and fully than the primeval commoner, 
would, by so doing, ensure for poster- 
ity some mitigation of his own nasal 
exuberance. If you were to mate a 
Wellington, or even a Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac, with one of the baby-faced shop- 




















window beauties of to-day, you could 
hardly expect to see noses of startling 
eminence in the next generation. 

The moulding influences already al- 
luded to which render the. patrician 
nose to some extent a product of cul- 
ture, seem mainly traceable to a close 
association which exists between cer- 
tain muscles attached to the more 
flexible parts of the nose and those in 
the immediate neighborhood. As was 
pointed out in a previous article on 
Facial Expression, nowhere is the last- 
ing mark of dominant mental habits 
more plainly seen than in the muscles 
about the mouth. They are continu- 
ally in action when we exercise the 
will—either in self-control or in at- 
tempts to control other men or things— 
and every time they come into play 
they give a chastening tug at our 
noses. 

Any one can prove this by direct ex- 
periment; for it is only needful to 
tighten the lips firmly in order to ren- 
der a somewhat celestial nose straight, 
or a straight nose slightly aquiline. 

When this action of the mouth- 
muscles is habitual, as is the 
ease with those well-bred folk 
who habitually conceal or control 
their emotions, or with those in 
authority or who are naturally of a 
masterful temper, such changes in the 
shape of the nose tend to become per- 
manent. Do we not frequently, on 
meeting an acquaintance after a long 
interval, observe that the tip of his 
nose has got somewhat lower? This 
is always obvious in extreme old age, 
especially when, owing to the loss of 
the teeth the direction of the pull of 
the lip-muscles is altered. 

Finally, it may be said that, for the 
maintenance of a patrician nose at its 
best, a well-balanced mind is almost 
as necessary as carefulness in outward 
behavior. As I tried to explain in 
another paper, published in this Maga- 
zine in May, 1895, its chastity of tint 
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and outline is endangered, not only by 
high living and low thinking, but also 
by the habitual and unrestrained indul- 
gence of emotions generally deemed 
innocent, and even laudable. These, 
through their strange secondary influ- 
ence upon the nerves which regulate 
the circulation and nutrition of the 
skin of the face, are quite capable of 
inducing a certain coarseness of ex- 
pression curiously akin to that induced 
by indulgence in vicious pleasures. 

Herein, perhaps, may be found some 
sort of crude and general recipe for an 
aristocratic nose; which is offered, in 
all good faith—but with no absolute 
warranty—to every one with good 
powers of mental assimilation. 

There can be no doubt that the or- 
dinary plebelan nose, with its some- 
what low bridge, concave profile and 
wide nostrils, is, above all others, the 
nose which is proper to mankind. All 
other types are developed from it, in- 
clusive of that which we have been 
discussing. Even now the whole hu- 
man species, of whatever race, pos- 
sesses it in early infancy; and it is al- 
most invariably found among savages 
of a primitive type. 

This explains, perhaps, why its pres- 
ence is found to be consistent with al- 
most all traits and types of character; 
and also why, when it is present in an 
exaggerated form, the mental peculi- 
arities which accompany it are always 
those characteristic of immaturity, 
such as thoughtlessness, conceit, insta- 
bility, etc. In fact the puerile shape 
of the nose in such extreme cases is 
an index of a mind which has never 
properly developed. Where there has 
been but little exercise of self-re- 
straint, as among the more careless 
section of the lower classes, the parts 
about the nostrils have a _ peculiar 
lumpishness of appearance very easy 
to recognize although difficult to de- 
scribe, which, with the jaunty, upward 
turn of the tip, gives the face an ex- 
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pression of foolish self-satisfaction. In 
such faces the red surface of the upper 
lip is almost always freely displayed; 
this being due to the fact that the 
muscles which are habitually called 
into action when we exercise the will 
are relaxed from want of use. 

There is one type of puerile nose (al- 
ready alluded to as being common 
among the inmates in our workhouses) 
which I must briefly discuss before 
concluding this article. In it we have 
a most instructive example of the way 
in which a small bodily defect may 
react disastrously upon the mind, and 
upon the whole moral nature;  inso- 
much that the unhappy individual 
possessing it may thereby suffer de- 
feat in the struggle for existence. 

In this type of nose the nostrils are 
small, immobile and inefficient; show- 
ing that they have not been used for 
respiration during the period of 
growth. Nostrils of this type, espe- 
cially in children, are generally accom- 
panied with certain other well marked 
facial peculiarities. The root of the 
nose is broad and sunken, while the 
eyes often have a crescentic fold of 
skin covering the inner canthus and 
usually present a heavy and some- 
what stupid expression. In such chil- 
dren the mouth is always more or less 
open, so as to afford passage for the 
breath, and not unfrequently the tip 
of the tongue is visible. This state of 
affairs is often accompanied by a cer- 
tain amount of deafness. The child's 
speech is somewhat thick and indis- 
tinct, and, if its mouth be examined, 
the palate is found to be narrow and 
high, while the arch of the jaw ap- 
pears compressed from side to side so 
that the teeth are crowded together 
and the front ones thrust forwards and 
outwards. In the more extreme cases 
these unfortunates seem so dull of in- 
tellect that they are regarded as little 
better than imbeciles. On inquiry one 
almost invariably finds that they 
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snore loudly whenever they are asleep, 
and that they seem especially heavy 
and stupid when they awake in the 
morning. From amongst this class 
are recruited a large number of those 
who become permanently deaf in early 
life from destructive abscesses in the 
ear (owing to partial obliteration of the 
eustachian tubes), and also of those 
who suffer from chronic bone disease 
in the contiguous parts of the skull. 

Now all these extremely common 
and most disastrous infirmities arise 
from one cause, which is entirely re- 
movable if recognized in early life. 
This cause is a blockage of the upper 
pharynx, where are situated the in- 
ternal openings of the nostrils and of 
the eustachian tubes, by pulpy wart- 
like growths called adenoids. 

It is only too easy here to trace the 
relationship between nasal defects and 
mental! deficiencies. In the first place, 
a child which does not breathe through 
its nose seldom obtains a natural and 
refreshing night’s sleep. Everybody 
is aware of the lamentable results of 
persistent insomnia upon the mental 
faculties; but perhaps it is not so well 
recognized that sleep may be deficient 
in quality as well as in quantity. A 
child who spends the whole night in a 
hard and vain struggle to breathe 
through its nose (for during childhood 
nature is peculiarly insistent on natu- 
ral—i.e., nasal—breathing) wakes in the 
morning not only weary with the 
struggle, but usually with an aching 
head, a dry mouth and a foul tongue. 
Not only has it to attempt its school 
work with a brain unrested, and there- 
fore incapable of competing with those 
of other children, but its dull and un- 
prepassessing appearance, together 
with its unpleasant breathing habits, 
subject it to continual reproof and per- 
secution. Children, like savages, are 
utterly merciless towards those with 
marked personal defects; and such un- 
fortunates often become the victims of 
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school bullies, and receive humiliating 
nicknames which stick to them for 
years. 

The loss of courage and self-respect 
involved by such treatment during 
childhood tells for much—very much— 
in after life; and combined with the 
concurrent mental and physical diffi- 
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culties above-mentioned—namely, dul- 
ness of apprehension, deafness, indis- 
tinctness of speech, defective teeth, 
etc., etc..—is quite enough to account 
for a considerable number of persons 
handicapped with insufficient noses be- 
ing found among the losers in life’s 
battle. 
Louis Robinson. 





THE ROMANCE OF A SONG-BOOK. 


Mid-October in the year of our Lord 
1388 had been wild and rainy over the 
South of France, but afterwards the 
weather changed suddenly, bridges 
were mended, roads became once more 
hard enough for packwork. On a 
bright morning near the end of the 
month two travellers on horseback left 
the town of Morlens, followed by a 
small train of servants, who kept re- 
spectfully at some little distance in the 
rear. Of the leaders one was a knight 
about the age of fifty-five years; by his 
figure and bearing a valiant and expert 
man-of-arms, by his face a man of the 
world, genial, weighty and sure of 
himself. His companion, some five 
years younger, half friend, half fol- 
lower, would ride no nearer than his 
shoulder till a word or question 
brought him quickly abreast for a mile 
or two; a courtier, it might be seen, 
who knew and had always known his 
place and time. 

The party travelled fast, for this was 
their final stage. They dined at Mont- 
geberel, and rode through the after- 
noon without stopping except once, at 
Ercie, for a drink. The sun was set- 
ting as they came clattering into Or- 
thés and parted company, with some 
little ceremony on the one hand and 
blunt good humor on the other. Sir 
Espaing du Lyon alighted at his own 


lodging, and shortly afterwards betook 
himself to the Castle, where he found 
his lord, Gaston Phoebus, Count of 
Foix, in his gallery, and delivered to 
him a welcome message. That done, 
he disappeared into oblivion, from 
which this journey alone of all deeds 
and duties has called back for one 
bright hour his name and personality. 

His companion, Messire Jean Frois- 
sart, in England called Sir John, had 
put up at the sign of the “Moon,” a 
house kept by a squire of the Count’s; 
there he awaited the summons upon 
which he confidently reckoned, for the 
Count was the lord of all the world 
that most desired to speak with 
strangers, to hear tidings; and Sir Es- 
paing would by this have told him that 
the stranger of to-day was no chance 
comer, and brought no ordinary gossip 
of the marches, 

It was not long before the summons 
came, and was obeyed with diligence, 
for though the Count’s royalty was but 
small game to one bred near the ma- 
jesty of England, yet none more re- 
joiced in deeds of arms than he did; 
there were seen in his hall, chamber 
and court, knights and squires of honor 
going up and down and talking of arms 
and of love; all manner of tidings of 
every realm and country might there 
be heard; and he was himself large 
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and courteous in gifts, and suffered 
that none should depart from him 
without some token from the coffers 
which stood ready in his chamber. He 
was, in short, reputed an ideal patron 
for a poor but diligent historian and 
rhymer. Froissart hoped for a pro- 
longed visit at free quarters, and had 
come prepared to make himself agree- 
able. 

He was received in the gallery by 
the Count, who was in good humor, 
having dined but a little before, ac- 
cording to the superb custom by which 
he almost turned-night into day and 
day into night: rising at noon and be- 
ginning the evening with a supper at 
midnight. Froissart, who never forgot 
that he had seen in his time many 
knights, kings, princes, and others of 
the sort, was immediately of opinion 
that he had never seen any like him of 
personage, nor of so fair form, nor so 
well made; his visage fair, sanguine, 
and smiling; his eyes gray and kind. 
The Count, moreover, at once fulfilled 
all his hopes, made him good cheer, and 
retained him as of his house: a grandly 
indefinite invitation which included 
stabling and keep for his horse, and 
eventually ran to twelve weeks’ enter- 
tainment, to say nothing of a Christ- 
mas dinner, shared with four bishops, 
five abbots, and a host of knights and 
viscounts. This was the right kind 
of a master: “In everything,” wrote 
Froissart afterwards, “he was so per- 
fect that he cannot be praised too 
much, 

Looked at from the other end of five 
centuries, he seems to us something 
less angelic; choleric certainly, and 
cruel; hated by his wife; the murderer 
of his only son. But he was a patron 
of the arts, he had pleasure in har- 
mony of instruments (he could do it 
right well himself), he would have 
songs sung before him,and he admired 
not only poetry but those who wrote it; 
a liberality rare at all times. Froissart 


was right in going to his presentation 
with a book of verses in his hand. 

In the service even of the great there 
must be give as well as take; and after 
some days of sight-seeing, making ac- 
quaintance, and nosing out of scanda- 
lous and superstitious tales, the new 
courtier entered upon the duties of his 
position. Every night at midnight, wet, 
windy, or fine, November, December, 
or January, he must rouse himself to 
leave the “Moon” and plod up to the 
eastle. A painful business he found 
it, but almost repaid by the luxury of 
the change from mud and cold outside 
to splendor and stir within. The Count 
loved light; his great hall blazed with 
fire and torches; the poet compared it 
to a terrestrial paradise. There for the 
remainder of the three months he read 
aloud to his patron every night after 
supper; and while he read there was 
none durst speak any word, because 
the Count wished the reading to be 
well understood, and he took therein 
great solace. Only himself when it 
came to any matter of question, would 
speak to the reader, and that he did 
most courteously, not in Gaston, but 
in good and fair French. It may be 
that the strict silence was more pleas- 
ing to the poet than to the knights 
and squires who made up his audi- 
ence; but they, too, were of the South, 
and in all likelihood fond enough of 
stories and of songs; in any case, they 
could but honor the man to whom 
they heard the great Count himself 
say, when the reading ended, “’Tis 
a fair calling, fair master, to make 
such things as that.” Then he would 
rise for bed, and, after drinking a 
nightcap, call to the poet and order a 
cup to be poured for him too, of hia 
own wine from the gold flagon. After 
that a formal good night to all, and 
away he went with the torches, while 
Froissart stumbled down again to his 
chamber at the “Moon,” warmer now, 
and well enough content. For the pres- 
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ent at any rate, he was in the world he 
loved, and was spending his time in 
revel and in peace. And this, as well 
as the eighty florins of Arragon, fine 
metal and good weight, that he re- 
ceived from the magnificent Gaston 
Pheebus as a parting gift, he owed to 
the book which he had brought with 
him. 


II 


We will follow this book further, for 
when Froissart rode with it from Or- 
thés a long and romantic history lay 
before it, and in the twenty genera- 
tions of men that it has outlasted it 
has been the possession of very few, 
the regret of many, and at last the 
treasure trove of one. 

It was called “Méliador,” being the 
history of a knight so named, and was 
made at the request of Wenceslas of 
Bohemia, Duke of Luxembourg and 
Brabant; and in it were incorporated 
all the chansons, ballades, rondeaulx, 
and virelais, to the number of seventy- 
nine, which the gentle Duke made in 
his time. So much has been known 
and remembered from the first; and 
since that amorous, gracious and chiv- 
alrous Prince Wenceslas (may bis soul 
be in Paradise) died in 1383, the book 
in its present form is, at least, no later 
than that year; Froissart’s share is 
some fifteen years earlier.’ 

In January 1389, it travelled safely 
(with the florins) from Orthés to Avig- 
non, and no doubt further. In 1393 
Duke Louis of Orleans, being with 
Charles VI at Abbeville, bought from 
Froissart for twenty francs of gold a 
copy of another book, “Le Dit Royal;” 
probably at the same time or soon after 
he also bought “‘Méliador;” at any rate 
it figured in the inventory of his son 
Duke Charles in 1417 as “Le Livre de 

‘I accept the view of M. Longnon in his 


“Meliador” (Paris: Firmin Didot, 1895-9), vol. 
i. Introd. part ii, and vol. iii, pp. 363-9. 
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Melliador, couvert de velour vert, a deur 


fermoers samblanz d'argent dorés, es- 
mailles auw armes de Monseigneur.” 

In the same duke’s inventory for 
1436 it is again described. In 1440 it 
was still in the library; but thereafter 
it is gone; for three hundred and fifty 
years it wandered no man knows 
where or why. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century it appears, but was unrecog- 
nized; small wonder, for it was shorn 
of all its outward splendor; green vel- 
vet, silver gilt clasps, and enamelled 
arms were gone, and the royal volume 
shivered in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
without even a title or a fly-leaf to pro- 
tect its naked first folio. The librarian 
handed it to the binder, who dressed it 
in decent calf, like a book of the lower 
middle class, and stamped it with the 
arms of the Corsican adventurer. For 
title he gave it the words “Roman du 
Roy Artus,” but this being obviously 
absurd, it was catalogued under the 
names of two of the principal charac- 
ters, as “Roman de Camel et d’Her- 
mondine,” and, spell-bound by this fa- 
tal sentence, lay in concealment for 
another ninety years. 

Deliverance was, of course, to come 
at last, or there would have been no 
fairy tale to tell; but it was to be ac- 
complished only by the age-long wan- 
derings and cruel sufferings of the 
elder half-brother, the “Méliador” of 
1365. This was Froissart’s own work, 
the first version, without the songs of 
Wenceslas. How and when it was 
launched upon the world we have 
no means of knowing; but in the first 
half of the seventh century it was old 
and no longer honored. Somewhere in 
Burgundy—perhaps at Semur—it fell 
into the power of a binder, a dealer in 
what was then a black art, for by it 
one book was commonly sacrificed to 
prolong and beautify the lives of 
others. This wicked magician tore his 
noble victim in pieces, but in so doing 
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unwittingly aided the meeting he 
seemed to hinder. With four of the 
great vellum leaves he bound a couple 
of common registers, the records for 
the years 1628-9 and 1643-9, of the ma- 
norial court of Cloux a siegneury in 
the parish of Genay. With this no- 
blesse de robe the elder “Méliador” had 
to be contert for some two hundred 
years. At the time of the Revolution 
these registers were in the Hotel de 
Coigny, where they were seized among 
the papers of the Duc de Coigny, and 
on the thirteenth day of Messidor in 
the year II, they were deposited 
among the national archives, to wait 
with the patience of the immortals 
for another hundred years. In 1891 
they were discovered and published: 
and now the counter spell was in 
the hands that were to bring the 
younger “Méliador” back to the world 
which had believed him lost forever. 
For these four fragmentary leaves, 
still for the most part legible, con- 
tained not only the title “‘Méliador,” 
but the two names of Camel and 
Hermondine, under which the book’s 
identity lay buried in the catalogue 
of the Biblioth@éque Nationale as com- 
pletely as Merlin under his thorn- 
tree in Broceliande. By this clue, in 
October 1893, M. Auguste Longnon at 
last discovered the song-book of Duke 
Wenceslas, and the younger “Mélia- 
dor” was united after more than five 
hundred years to all that remained of 
his elder brother. By 1899 both were 
published in Paris by the Société des 
Anciens Textes Francais, and so passed 
finally from the mortal perils of manu- 
script into the Valhalla of the Printed 
Books Department. 


Ill 


And now that we have the hook at 
last, what is it after all? The main 
poem, as we have seen, is by Froissart 
himself; it is a rhyming romance of the 
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Arthurian cycle, and the first lines 
might be the original of our own 
“When Arthur first in Court began.” 


En ce temps que li rois Artus 


Regnoit au point de sa jonece, 
Et qu’il commencoit a tenir 
Grans festes, et a retenir 
Chevaliers pour emplir ses sales. . . 


The story is a simple one; the end is 
certain from the beginning, and might 
have been quickly reached, but that 
in the telling a whole enchanted forest 
of episodes and underplots has sprung 
up round it, through which the reader 
wanders by devious and confusingly 
similar paths, until at last he sees open 
country and half a dozen wedding pro- 
cessions at about the thirty thousandth 
line. Hermondine, only daughter of 
the King of Scotland, to escape the 
wooing of a knight named Camel of 
Camois, vows to wed the suitor who 
shall bear himself most bravely in a 
career of five years’ chivalry. She is 
at last won, by Méliador, le Cheralier au 
Soleil @Or, the son of Patris, Duke of 
Cornuaille, after he has defeated and 
slain a host of enemies, and Camel 
among them. 

But no one ever read, or ever will 
read, this poem for the plot; it is not a 
story, it is a dream; and being, as 
dreams are, unreal but plausible, inco- 
herent and strange but never unex: 
pected, it is interesting to the dreamer, 
but very futile and tedious to hear 
when once day has brought back the 
life of thought and action. It must 
have its own place and time or it is 
nothing: the reader must sit, as they 
sat after supper at Orthés, idle and 
satisfied, by a winter fireside; there he 
may watch, in the uncertain blaze and 
shadow, the conventional challenges 
and unimpassioned loves of these 
phantom knights and damsels in their 
subfuse world, as they seem to move 
now and then upon the arras of the 





























mind, but always without advancing 
or changing so much as a gesture. Saig- 
remor and Sebille, Phenonée and Aga- 
manor, Méliador, Camel, Hermondine, 
Florée the daughter of Los, Tangis le 
Norois and the lady.of Valerne—-they 


are for ever riding up and down a 
country full of enormous castles, with 
woolly hounds chasing woolly deer 
across the middle distance; a land 
where Sterling and Bristol are as real 
as Logres and Camaalot: where you 
pass direct from Northumberland to 
South Wales by land, or by sea from 
the Isle of Man to Aberdeen; where 
Tarbonne is a city of Cornwall on 
the Severn, and Chepstow Castle is 
founded—and named Montrose—by Ju- 
lius Cesar. Into this dream we may 
enter if we will, as Gaston Phoebus 
did, but only upon the same condi- 
tions: that is, we must ourselves pro- 
vide the firelight, the silence, and the 
wine. 

There remain the songs, the ron- 
deaulx and ballades of Wenceslas; and 
of them there is more to be said. M. 
Longnon and an English critic have 
proclaimed them wanting in merit; a 
rather irrelevant opinion, for songs 
may be more sincere in proportion as 
they are less masterly; also, these are 
of the fourteenth century, and the 
work of one whose life was full of 
strong emotions, and characteristic of 
an age supposed to be now as dead as 
Nineveh. I have looked in vain for the 
story of this life in English; the out- 
line of it would run, perhaps, after this 
fashion. 

John, Duke of Brabant, third of the 
name, was a great lord with a small 
but rich lordship: he was the grand- 
son of Edward I, of England, and his 
wife a granddaughter of Philip the 
Bold of France. But when his three 
sons had died in youth, he grew weary 
of courts, took the habit of the order 
of St. Bernard, and died the same 
year, being the year 1355 of our sal- 
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vation, To two of his daughters, the 
Countesses of Flanders and of Guel- 
dres, he left more money than he could 
well give; to the eldest, Jeanne, the 
Duchy of Brabant. In that same year 
Jeanne was married to young Wences- 
las of Bohemia, Duke of Luxembourg, 
brother of the Emperor Charles IV, 
and her own second cousin; for he was 
son to the blind hero, John, King of 
Bohemia, who died in the last charge 
at Cressy. 

Their strong and lasting affection, 
their hospitality and love of the arts, 
were the happy elements in what was 
in all other ways a troubled life. In 
the twenty-eight years of his reign 
Wenceslas had very few of peace: he 
fought in turn with his brother-in-law 
of Flanders, with Peter Couterel, the 
demagogue of Louvain, with Edward 
of Gueldres, who had imprisoned anda: 
robbed his own brother Renaud, with 
the brigands called Linfars, who 
spread their nets between Meuse and 
Rhine, with that treacherous ally the 
Duke of Juliers, who encouraged the 
Linfars in secret and then backed Ed- 
ward of Gueldres openly, and lastly, 
once more with the burgers of Lou- 
vain, who made head against feudal- 
ism with ferocious and unscrupulous 
courage. But between his marches, 
battles, sieges, flights and _ restora- 
tions, he showed always an unbroken 
and liberal gaiety: by common con- 
sent he gave the best dinners and 
tournaments in the Low Countries, 
and it is significant that the sixteen 
years during which his munificence 
supported Froissart were devoted by 
the latter to poetry, apparently at his 
request. 

In 1383, when he was only forty-six, 
the end came upon him suddenly. 
“The Duke being returned to Brussels, 
after that he had some while taken 

2 See Froissart, Chronicles, and Altmeyer, 


“Precis de l’histoire du Brabant” (Bruxelles, 
1847). 
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pleasure in games, in jousting, in hunt- 
ing, and in playing at fives, wherein 
they say he had great mastery, and in 
devising pastimes, he journeyed to 
Luxembourg, where in short space he 
died. He is buried in the monastery 
of Oryval, the which had been by him 
aforetime builded and endowed with 
yearly revenues.”* They brought the 
news to the Duchess Jeanne at Brus- 
sels; “and as she had greatly loved 
him in his life, so also long time she 
wept him after his death; and if she 
had not perceived that the country had 
need of her and of her dealing, her 
mourning had longer endured, seeing 
that the wound was deep.” 

In the life of this little-known prince 
the memorable points for us are his 
championship of the oppressed Coun- 
tess of Gueldres, his endless wars, his 
chivalrous love of his wife, and his 
frequent separation from her, particu- 
larly after the battle of Bastweiler in 
1371, when he remained ten months in 
captivity. The effect upon his poetry 
is, I think, recognizable. The songs in 
“Méliador” vary in merit; some are 
thinner than others, some more 
cramped by the highly technical rules 
of their age, but they are singularly, 
almost monotonously, uniform in tone. 
There are no albas or dirges among 
them; they are songs of separation, of 
patient longing, of faithful hope. I have 
chosen for translation the three which 
follow, not because they are especially 
representative, but because they offer 
more chance than others of keeping 
fairly near to the original. It must be 
remembered that there are many 
among them longer and more elabo- 
rate, and that they belong to a time 
when songs were written to be sung. 


RONDEL. 


Though I wander far-off ways 
Dearest, never doubt thou me; 


$’ Adrian Barlande, “Chroniques des Ducs 
de Brabant,” 1599. Ed. J. B. Vrints, 1612. 


Mine is not the love that strays, 
Though I wander far-off ways; 


Faithfully for all my days 
I have vowed myself to thee; 
Though I wander far-off ways 
Dearest, never doubt thou me. 


The second is an example of a slight- 
ly different form, one of the variations 
from the original type, of which sev- 
eral were used by Wenceslas, but not, 
so far as I know, continued by his 
successors. 


RONDEL. 


Long ago to thee I gave 
Body, soul, and all I have, 
Nothing in the world I keep; 


All that in return I crave 

Is that thou accept the slave 
Long ago to thee I gave— 
Body, soul, and all I have; 


Had I more to share or save 

I would give as give the brave, 
Stooping not to part the heap; 

Long ago to thee I gave ‘ 

Body, soul, and all I have, 
Nothing in the world I keep. 


The third follows an older and sim- 
pler form of the well-known ballade 
type: this, too, is, I believe, rare; in 
our own language I have found no ex- 
ample of it. The theme is, perhaps, 
the most conventional in the whole 
book. 


BALADE. 


I cannot tell, of twain beneath this 
bond, 

Which one in grief the other went be- 
yond, 

Narcissus, who, to end the pain he 
bore, 

Died of the love that could not help 
him more, 

Or I, that pine because I cannot see 

The lady who is quen and love to me. 


Nay—for Narcissus, in the forest pond 
Seeing his image, made entreaty fond, 














“Belovéd, comfort on my longing 
pour.” 
So for awhile he soothed his passion 
sore; 
So cannot I, for all too far is she— 
The lady who is queen and love to me. 
4 


Rut since that I have Love’s true 
colors donned 

I in his service will not now despond, 

For in extremes Love yet can all re- 
store; 

So till her beauty walks the world no 
more, 

All day remembered in my hope shall 
be 

The lady who is queen and love to me. 


These are not verse of high preten- 
sions; if any one thinks it worth while 
to decry them by comparison with the 
work of Charles of Orleans, of Villon, 
of our own Swinburnes, Langs and 
Dobsons, I have no quarrel with him; 
but he is looking at them from a dif- 
ferent point of view. The thoughts 
and customs of our forefathers, how- 
ever antiquated or unpractical they 
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may seem, were at any rate the 
thoughts and customs of living men, 
without whose life we had not been; 
and any thing which can help us to 
look, and still more to enter, into that 
life, even in a dream, is for me a tal- 
isman and a treasure when it can be 
found. I have tried to show how these 
old songs, however thin, may be said 
to have about them the charm of 
things recovered beyond hope, the 
magic of a ghostly secret, the faint 
music of the drowned bells of Caer-Is; 
for they belong to a past that has sunk 
below very deep waters. Whether 
they are something more than relics of 
an early civilization, whether with 
these a knight of the Middle Age un- 
locked his heart, it is perhaps impossi- 
ble to say; it would be pleasant to 
fancy that they do retain, not only the 
fashion of the time, but some outline 
or impression of a personal tempera- 
ment, formed in what is to us a half 
alien but never quite forgotten order 
of the world. 
Henry Newholt. 





A REFRAIN. 


Across the meadows came the rain; 
The sheep went slowly down the lane; 
The maid sat at her window-pane; 

The shepherd, lingering, longed in vain. 
So mingle dreams of bliss and bane! 
Even with evening’s still refrain 
Mingle the dreams of bliss and bane! 
The shepherd, lingering, longed in vain; 
The maid sat at her window-pane; 

The sheep went slowly down the lane; 
Across the meadows came the rain. 


The Gentleman's Magazine. 


M. A. Curtois. 
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SISTER GIOVANNA OF THE CROSS.*_ 


BY MATILDB SERAO, 


VI. 


Two or three times Clementina had 
half-opened Sister Giovanna’s door, 
and had peeped in impatiently, curious 
to know what her aunt was doing. 
The first time the aged nun was ab- 
sorbed in the reading of a book of 
prayers, and did not even notice her 
niece’s presence. The second time, she 
was kneeling at the foot of the cross, 
murmuring her long ejaculatory ori- 
sons. The third time she was seated 
by her bed reciting tranquilly the 
rosary of the fifteen decads. Clem- 
entina, in a rage, had at last stamped 
her foot and bitten her pretty, if 
rather pale lips. Her skin was as 
white as milk, her light golden hair 
formed a sort of halo around her fore- 
head; her eyes were blue as the sky, 
her nose retroussé; an expression of in- 
dolence, indifference and ennui envel- 
oped her tall and slender person. Even 
when she was indoors, she dressed in 
an unusual way, in gowns light in col- 
or and low-necked, with sleeves barely 
reaching the elbow; a _ blue ribbon 
around her neck, with pins and combs 
of false diamonds in her hair and 
enormous false pearls in her ears. 
Upon this occasion she was frantic to 
go through Sister Giovanna’s room, 
out into the balcony on the Vico Lungo 
Teatro. Will she never finish that 
rosary? At last, able to contain herself 
no longer: 

“Allow me,” she said to her aunt. 

She came in and went straight to 
the baleony. Sister Giovanna looked 


* Translated for The Living Age by Florence 
McIntyre Tyson and Marie Eulalie Perkins. 
Copyright by The Living Age Company. 





at her niece without replying; an ex- 
pression of annoyance and regret 
showed itself on her face; the Paters 
and the Aves fell more slowly, more 
softly, under fingers accustomed to 
tell them swiftly off. 

Clementina remained standing by the 
closed window, looking attentively at 
the house opposite. At this window, 
also closed, her lover was awaiting her 
by agreement. They exchanged looks 
and smiles, then began a rapid trans- 
mission of telegraphic signs, by means 
of finger language, while Sister Gio- 
vanna sighed and turned around in or- 
der not to see. But Clementina was 
not satisfied with so little, but soon 
said to her aunt: 

“Excuse me, Zi’monaca, I must 
speak to Vincenzino.” 

And without regard to the cold, 
which on this wintry February day, 
rushed into the room, she opened the 
window, went out on the balcony and 
engaged in a conversation with the 
young man, who on his side had 
opened his. They spoke as low as they 
could. Sad, embarrassed, Sister Gio- 
vanna tried not to hear, as she had 
been trying not to see, but her niece, 
while endeavoring to speak no louder 
than she could help, articulated very 
distinctly, so as to be understood; and 
the old nun could not help hearing 
the last words of this lovers’ conversa- 
tion: 

“Until this evening.” 

“Until this evening.” 

Then, closing the window, Clemen- 
tina came into the room. Gay and 
flushing with pleasure during the 
short scene, she had resumed her hab- 
itual air of languor, apathy and ennui; 
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as she was going out, Sister Giovanna 
called her back: 

“Clementina.” 

“Well, Auntie”’—— 

“Why dost do these things, my 
daughter?” she asked, looking at her 
intently, but with gentleness. 

“What things?’ replied the young 
girl brusquely. 

“I mean this—this affair with this 
young man,” stammered the poor 
woman, who for very shame’s sake, 
was unwilling to use more exact terms. 

“It is not an affair, it is love,” de- 
clared Clementina pertly; “I love Vin- 
cenzino and he loves me. That is the 
whole thing.” 

“It is not right, my daughter, it is 
not right.” 

“And why isn’t it right? Everybody 
has little love affairs.” 

“No, my daughter, not everybody.” 

“Well, Zi’monaca, let me tell you, if 
you do not know it already, that mar- 
ried women too have lovers. I wish 
them joy and think they had better 
keep to their proper place. The lover 
of our portress for example, who you 
know is married, is a policeman, who 
comes to her house every evening and 
finds a cup of coffee and glass of wine 
waiting for him. On the second floor, 
the lawyer de Gasperie receives a 
woman—married too—who comes two 
or three times a week after nightfall, 
and does not go away until the next 
morning. I have seen her with my 
own eyes coming and going, and so 
have you, Zi’monaca.” 

“Dio mio, Dio mio, how terrible! A 
young girl to talk this way!” cried 
Sister Giovanna, whom this discourse 
made suffer horribly. 

“Young girls know everything now- 
a-days,” returned Clementina, who 
was growing excited under the discus- 
sion. “Young girls are not the sillies 
they used to be in your time, Zi’mona- 
ca. They are no longer foolish enough 
te go bury themselves in a convent.” 


But the aged nun had risen, indig- 
nant, and with outstretched hand com- 
manded silence from this impudent 
girl who respected nothing and no one. 
Then Clementina became aware that 
she had gone too far, and rather em- 
barrassed stammered: 

“Pardon, Zi’monaca, I am feeling 
nervous to-day.” 

And she started to leave the room. 
But at the door, she remembered some- 
thing, and fumbling in her  pock- 
et— 

“I forgot all about having a letter 
for you; the postman brought it a little 
while ago.” | 

It was a large, business-like letter; as 
soon as she had handed it to her aunt, 
Clementina ran off, and Sister Gio- 
Yanna remained standing in the mid- 
dle of the room, the paper in her 
hands. She was so agitated, so of- 
fended, so humiliated, her hands trem- 
bled so from grief and shame, she 
could not at once open the letter. She 
held it absently, as if forgetful of its 
arrival. At last she approached the 
window, and dropping into a chair, 
looked at the envelope, which bore a 
Roman postmark, with this address: 
“To Signora Louisa Bevilacqua, one- 
time nun of the order of the Entombed- 
Alive.” Opening the envelope she read 
the letter again and again, one word 
at a time. Her face became ghastly 
white and her head fell forward on her 
breast. 

An hour later, when Grace Bevilac- 
qua came into the room, she found the 
nun in ber usual place. The poor old 
woman held her lace-work on her lap, 
but she was not working; her long, 
slender hands had fallen over the 
green cushion. She seemed lost in 
thought, but otherwise she was her 
usual placid self. Grace, who was 
five or six years younger than her sis- 
ter, did not resemble her at all. Her 
badly-dyed hair shewed = greenish 
shadows here and there; ler face was 
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bloated with unhealthy fiesh, and her 
ivouth, once so lovely, was distorted 
by a constant ill-humor. Like her 
daughter, she was dressed conspicu- 
ously, covered with bows and puffs and 
ruches; and obesity spoiled her figure 
and made her belt wrinkle. She sat 
down in the remaining chair opposite 
her sister. 

“What art thou doing?’ she asked, 
without interest or curiosity, but 
only for the sake of saying some- 
thing. 

“Nothing,” replied Sister Giovanna 
faintly. 

“Art not feeling well to-day? Wilt 
have something?” asked the other 
coldly. 

“Thanks—I am not ill.” 

“Thou hast been alone a long while. 
I would like to stay with thee but I 
am so busy—I have so much to tend to, 
so many worries.” 

“With Jesus and Mary, one is never 
alone.” 

They ceased speaking. It was easy 
to be seen that Grace had something 
ou her mind. She looked at her sister 
anxiously and her white and flabby 
eyelids trembled over her blue eyes, 
‘which had been so beautiful and so 
pertidious. 

“Louisa?” said she at last. 

“Do not call me by that name; call 
me Giovanna,” said the nun, emerging 
from her abstraction. 

“As thou wishest—Louisa or Gio- 
vanna, it is all the same to me. Do 
not forget that | am thy sister, is all 
1 ask of thee.” 

The nun, grown suddenly attentive, 
looked Grace in the face. 

“Thou seest me plunged in a_ sea 
of trouble. With the little fortune 
that remains to me, it is all 1 can do 
to provide for my children and myself. 
lt is not my fault, in the very least. 
Silvio spent all his own fortune and 
the greater part of my dower. To be 
sure, | too wanted to make a good ap- 





pearance, as becomes my position. 
But | pledge thee my word, 1 have 
never thrown money away.” 

“Why dost tell me all this, Grace? 
But | know why—’” 

“No, thou dost not know all, not the 
worst. Ah, if thou hadst my troubles 
—such great, terrible troubles!” 

“God will help thee.” 

“Help yourself and Heaven will help 
you. One must just try to do all one 
can for one’s self. If I do not marry 
Clementina to a very rich man, if I do 
not find a rich woman for Francesco, 
we are lost. It is on that account I 
take my daughter out so often into so- 
ciety, on that account I wish to see 
my son always elegantly dressed. Oh, 
what sacrifices, what sacrifices I 
make! One or the other of them must 
make a fine marriage, it is necessary. 
Then, we shall all be happy—thou too, 
my dear Giovanna.” 

“The only thing I ask of the Lord is 
peace,” said the religieuse. 

Grace, greatly disturbed, fidgeted on 
her chair. What she had just been 
saying was only a hypocritical and 
whining prelude to her real subject. 

“Just now I am in a hole. I owe for 
four months’ rent, three hundred and 
sixty lire, at ninety lire a month; and 
the landlord is making a fuss about it. 
He has even sent me two notices. 
Some day he will take the little furni- 
ture I own——” 

“Oh, Dio mio!” 

“Yes, he really will. He is not 
ashamed to make all this row over his 
old barrack, with the serious draw- 
back attached to it.” 

“What drawback?’ asked Giovanna 
impulsively. 

“Oh nothing, nothing at all,” replied 
Grace evasively, throwing a rapid 
glance on the barricaded and silent 
house. “In a word, I have only a hun- 
dred lire at my disposal; I offered 
them to him, but he insists upon hav- 
ing the full amount. If thou wilt lend 























me the two hundred and sixty lire I 
need, I shall be all right.” 

“Willingly, Grace, willingly if I 
could,” murmured Sister Giovanna 
humbly. “But I do not own two hun- 
dred and sixty lire.” 

“Thou hast not two hundred and 
sixty lire?’ cried the other, in a voice 
piainly showing her rising anger. 
“Thou sayest thou hast them not? 
How is that possible?” 

“No, unfortunately, I haven’t them.” 

“What hast thou done with thy 
money ?”’ 

“What money?” 

“Thy thousand lire! Yes, thy thou- 
sand lire, say what hast thou done 
with it? Thou hast remained here 
without paying a cent. Tell me, what 
has become of thy thousand lire?” 

“I have spent them.” 

“Spent them! How? A _ thousand 
lire is a large sum.” 

“I have spent them, without realiz- 
ing it, little by little. I gave thee 
some, I gave Francesco some—a good 
deal”— 

“Me, thou gavest some to me? One 
lira now and then perhaps—but there 
were a thousand. Why didst give 
them to Francesco? How much didst 
give him? And how much is left?” 

Grace looked at her sister with 
fiercely burning eyes, and lips livid 
with rage. 

“I have only sixty lire left.” 

“Well, you’re done for—we are all 
done for—sixty lire! And I lodged and 
boarded you like a princess. I who 
have taken the bread from my own 
mouth to give it to you—sixty lire! A 
fine sum to be sure—sixty lire! Nine 
hundred and forty thrown away, and 
to-morrow we shall be turned out of 
doors! How is it possible for any one 
to waste money so? Thou hast need 
of a dress, who will give it thee? Or 
if thou must have shoes, who will 
give them to thee? Oh, to let thyself 
be fooled thus! Thou poor old silly, 
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thou art just as foolish as when thou 
becamest a nun for love-of Silvio.” 

Sister Giovanna endured in silence 
the insolence of this woman, who could 
no longer control her anger. She com- 
mended herself mentally to God, im- 
ploring His grace to help her in every 
need. It made little difference that she 
was old and broken and sad—at the 
cruel reproach of her misery and lone- 
liness, at the ignoble taunt of the 
asylum offered and bread given in 
charity, at this wicked and offensive 
mention of the love she had given to a 
traitor, her usually calm blood grew 
hot and boiled in her veins, in spite of 
her sixty years. She clasped convul- 
sively with one hand the rosary hang- 
ing at her side. 

“Now, what am I going to do?” 
shrieked anew Grace _ Bevilacqua. 
“How am I to pay this abominable 
landlord? We must have dresses and 
things—rest assured we will not go 
into the street in rags! Behold this 
egotist who spends a thousand lire for 
nothing at all! Hast no heart, no con- 
science? A _ beautiful nun, indeed! 
Thou thinkest of nought but Jesus 
Christ! In heaven he has no need of 
thy paternosters; but we here in this 
world have to think of the world. 
Now the question is, how to get out 
of this trouble? And since it is all thy 
fault, it is for thee to furnish the 
remedy.” 

The nun looked at her sister with a 
bewildered air. 

“See here—I will find an usurer; he 
will advance us something on thy 
twenty thousand lire, and thou must 
sign the note.” 

“On my twenty thousand lire?” 

“Yes, the twenty thousand lire of thy 
dower. The twenty thousand the 
Government is to give thee back.” 

Sister Giovanna held up her head 
and said simply: : 

“I shall never get them.” 

“What?” 
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“I say, I shall never get them.” 

“Art beside thyself? The Govern- 
ment must give them back to thee, 
since they are thine.” 

“The Government will not restore 
them to me.” 

“It will not give them back? 
dost know about it, pray?” 

Grace presented a terrible spectacle 
of anger, dismay and disgust. 

“I know all about it.” 

“How dost know?” 

“Through a letter.” 

“Where did this letter come from 
and who wrote it?” 

“Read it.” 

Grace seized the letter feverishly 


What 


and read it with dismay. They were 
both silent. 

“Everything is at an end,” she re- 
plied. 


“Everything is over.” 

“They will only allow thee a monthly 
pension of forty-one lire.” 

“Yes, of forty-one lire, which will be 
paid the twenty-seventh of every 
month at the office of benefices.” 

“With forty-one lire for board, 
clothes, shoes and food, one is very 
comfortable—why thou art rich!” 

Sister Giovanna made a_ gesture 
with her arms expressive of vague 
resignation. 
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“And now, what dost thou expect to 
do?’ queried Grace in a voice choked 


with disappointment. 

Sister Giovanna quivered, and gazed 
without speaking at the woman, who 
made no effort fo disguise her hatred. 

“I have two children and my means 
are straitened. I cannot afford to sup- 
port you. I have already spent too 
much on you, I am sorry to say. What 
do I care for your old forty-one lire? 
It is nothing to me. I ask again— 
what do you propose to do?” 

“Go away,” replied Sister Giovanna. 

“You understand at last. Since you 
chose to waste your thousand lire with- 
out letting any one have a penny of it 
—so much the worse for you. The 
sooner you are off, the better I shall 
be pleased.” 

“I will go away to-morrow,” said 
Sister Giovanna. 

With slow steps, an agitated counte- 
nance and a soul full of malice, Grace 
left the room. Sister Giovanna sat up- 
right, motionless, dazed, and waited 
until the sound of her footsteps died 
away. When she was sure no one 
could hear she threw herself on the 
bed in a passion of tears; and amidst 
her sobs she murmured: 

“Mother of Sorrows, Mother of Sor- 
rows!” 


(To be continued.) 
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Persistent ill-luck at the fishing had 
reduced Micah Treweek to what, in 
another man, would have been hope- 
lessness; but Micah only nodded his 
head at the dozen or so whiting which 
had come to his net, and considered 
that he must do something else for a 
living. But in Penwinnoc, where every- 
one fished, it was no easy matter to 
make choice of another employment; 


besides, his father and grandfather 
had been fishermen before him, and 
love for the danger and freedom of the 
life was in his blood. However, a 
month of scanty catches was an argu- 
ment which no professional instinct 
could stand against, and Micah sor- 
rowfully admitted that he must turn 
his hand to something else, even if he 
had to 'eave Penwinnoc and go out 























into the world, the utmost limit of 
which, in his mind, was represented 
by Truro or Penzance. 

He looked out through the narrow 
inlet to the harbor and across the 
sea, that gleamed and danced so 
temptingly, and wondered why it 
was not more kind to him, It cer- 
tainly could not be that he did not love 
it enough; perhaps it was because he 
loved it too much. It did not occur to 
him that he regarded the sea in too 
sentimental, too unpractical, a man- 
ner; nor was he sufficiently sophisti- 
cated to know that love of a thing is 
the worst possible quality to employ if 
you intend to make money out of it. 
The only matter he realized clearly 
was that he had not enough fish to sell 
to the dealers, and that if he intended 
to turn it into money at all, he must 
take it to the nearest town and hawk 
it from house to house, He did not 
like to do this, for Micah was proud; 
but even pride must yield to the neces- 
sity for bread. 

He accordingly threw his fish into a 
box, hoisted it on to his shoulder, and 
tramped up the steep Penwinnoc street 
towards his house. He was proud 
of the house, it was his own free- 
hold, the only thing his father had left 
him except a magnificent constitution 
and his propensity to ill-luck. The 
place was small, so small that Micah 
seemed to fill it, but it had a consid- 
erable garden, sloping to the south. He 
was fond of the garden, partly on its 
own account, and partly because the 
Penwinnoc folk were jealous of it. 
Most of the houses in the village were 
packed closely and unhealthily to- 
gether, the space at the bottom of the 
coombe being very narrow; but Mi- 
eah’s house was at the top, and his 
garden, compared with the meagre and 
dirty back-yards below, constituted an 
estate. 

Micah lived alone; no woman ever 
crossed his threshold except the vicar’s 
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wife and an occasional gossiping Pen- 
winnoc matron. He did not object to 
women; indeed, he liked them, but it 
never occurred to him to have one to 
keep house for him; as to marrying, 
of course he had thought of it, but so 
long as the luck was dead against him, 
he saw no chance of keeping a wife; 
besides, the only girl he really cared 
for came of well-to-do people; they 
had two clocks, a bedstead with brass 
rails to it,-and, he had heard, carpets 
on the bedroom floors. Maggie Oliver 
was clearly not for him. 

He cooked one of the smallest fish, 
ate it with a great quantity of bread, 
and then put the donkey into the cart 
to drive to Polbreen. As he buckled 
the harness his glance wandered up to 
the sunny, sloping garden, and it sud- 
denly struck him that he might take 
some vegetables into the town and try 
to sell them as well as the fish. He ac- 
cordingly made a careful selection of 
his best, put them into the cart, with 
a straw covered board to separate 
them from the whiting, and set out for 
Polbreen. 

That day was a great one in the his- 
tory of Micah Treweek, for, beginning 
with misfortune, it ended in a flourish 
of success. He not only sold his fish, 
but the vegetables were all quickly 
bought up at the prices which Micah 
had almost trembled to ask. They 
were, in fact, unusually fine and very 
early, and as he drove back with his 
empty cart a great idea came to him; 
the possibilities of wealth shone before 
his eyes; he saw himself the King of 
Penwinnoc. And as he jogged along, 
full of his new fancy, he saw Maggie 
Oliver on the road, carrying a heavy 
basket and walking with lagging foot- 
steps in the warm spring evening. 
Micah had never been shy before, but 
somehow his opening future made him 
a different man. 

“Evenén, Maggie” he said, as the 
eart drew level with the girl. 
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“Oh, ’tis you! I wondered who 
’t was, but theiise basket do meike it 
hard to look round.” 

“I’ve a-bin to Polbreen, Maggie.” 

“Bad luck again, Micah?” 

“Bad wi’ the vish, but tarr’ble good 
wi’ the vagetables.” 

“There,” cried Maggie, “I thought 
you mid zell they!” 

“It do pay better than vish,” said 
Micah, “an’ the land’s mine; nothén 
but the labor and zeeds, Maggie.” 

“Why didden ’ee think of it avore, 
then? I’ve a thought of it many and 
many a time.” 

“You mid have spoke, then,” said 
Micah, in a tone of mild remonstrance. 

“Well, ’t wasn’t my business, was 
it?” 

Micah pondered upon what this 
might mean. In the confusion of the 
new outlook, his natural politeness had 
deserted him, and he did not observe 
how the basket dragged at Maggie’s 
arm, 

“Lord, how ’ot ’tis!” she said. 

“Very, vor the time o’ year,” said 
Micah. The cart raised a little cloud 
of dust which made Maggie cough. 

“Dear, dear,” she said, “how heavy 
theiise basket be!” 

Micah suddenly woke up and jumped 
down; his face was red with angry 
blushes at his own thoughtlessness. 

“Wull, there!” he cried. “To think 
o’ me ridin’ and you walkin’. Give me 
thie girt basket, Maggie. There, that’s 
better! Poor girl, why, you’m all 
droopin’ wi’ the het!” 

The donkey stopped; Maggie sat 
down on the bank to rest-—-Micah 
dropped beside her. 

“There’s zome new tea-things in the 
basket, and they need carr’in’ careful,” 
said Maggie, apologetically. 

“O’ course, 0’ course, and me sittin’ 
up there all the time!” 

“Never mind, Micah, you was think- 
in’ of all the money you’m gwine to 
meiike by the garden.” 


“ 'Ees,” Micah admitted. 

“How lovely thic may is,” said Mag- 
gie, looking up into the hedge above 
her, “and how sweet it do smell.” 

Micah got up, produced a huge jack- 
knife from his pocket, and cut a 
branch. From this he selected a spray, 
and laid the rest on the basket. 

“You mid wear that, Maggie!” he 
said. For a moment she did not un- 
clasp the hands that supported her 
head, but gazed up at Micah with a 
smile that disclosed the flash of white 
teeth. Her light cotton gown showed 
the full outlines of a beautiful, robust 
figure; the arms, where the sleeves 
were drawn up, were as white and 
smooth as ivory. 

“You mid wear it, Maggie, becoz this 
is the day when my luck’s changed.” 

She took it from his hand and fas- 
tened it into the bosom of her dress. 

“There,” she said. Micah looked 
down admiringly; he was much too 
simple to observe that there was as 
much admiration in her gaze as in his. 

“Wull, you mid thank me vor'’t!” he 
said; and added, on a sudden impulse, 
“you mid give me a kiss, Maggie.” 

“Give ’ee one?” she laughed. 

“Wull, let me teiike one, then.” She 
laughed again and Micah sat down on 
the bank; then he slipped his arm 
round her and kissed her; for a mo- 
ment her head rested on his shoulder. 

“How your beard do tickle,” she 
said. 

“Shall I cut un off, Maggie?” 

“What vor, Micah? You wunt be al- 
ways kissin’ me!” 

At this point the donkey made a 
move forward on his own account, and 
Micah had to stop him. Then he 
helped Maggie on to the seat and him- 
self led the creature, casting backward 
glances at the girl from time to time. 
Micah understood perfectly well that 
the kiss in no way necessarily implied 
the beginning of a courtship; in Pen- 
winnoc kisses were a free commodity 
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but he had some reason to conclude 
that Maggie’s willingness was a step 
along the desired road. 

“Doiin’t zay nothén to no one ’bout 
it,” he said after a pause. 

“*Bout what?” 

“The vagetables. 
meant the kiss?” 

“You might ‘a meant that,” she said. 

“But you wouldn’t speak o’ that, 
Maggie? 

“Wull, no,” she admitted. 

“I be main vond o’ you, Maggie,” he 
said, helping her down from the cart at 
the head of the street. She nodded at 
him and laughed. 

“Good-night, Micah,” she cried, as 
she turned with the basket on her arm, 
“and thank’ee vor the lift.” 

“Good-night, Maggie.” 

When Micah had attended to the 
needs of the donkey and wheeled his 
cart under the shed he went into the 
house to get a meal for himself. The 
fire was out, no lamp was lit, and the 
tiny room struck him with a chill of 
loneliness. Before, he had always 
taken these bachelor inconveniences as 
a matter of course, but this evening 
they struck him as real hardships, 
searcely to be endured without protest. 
He knew that his method of cutting 
bread and butter was wasteful, and 
that he made tea without art and with 
the poorest results. Maggie Oliver was 
known to all Penwinnoc as a girl who 
had taken house-keeping lessons in a 
good school, for Mrs. Oliver, although 
a careful woman, always had two 
kinds of cake when she gave her in- 
frequent tea-parties, and Maggie’s 
hands made them. 

Loneliness and love pangs, however, 
did not dull Micah’s appetite, so he 
made that kind of varied meal which 
a carelessly conducted larder affords 
to a hungry man in Penwinnoc; there 
was bread, a little butter, a piece of 
cold fish, a chunk of dry cheese, half 
a tin of corned beef and a couple of 
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slices of exceedingly fat bacon. Micah 
ate each item in turn, and then set out, 
under the first stars, to call upon the 
squire. It was necessary to his new 
plan to have a little money at his back, 
and the squire, Micah thought, was the 
man to provide it. His way led him 
past old Oliver’s house, and as the 
blinds were not drawn Micah could see 
into the little sitting-room. Both Mag- 
gie und her mother were there; the 
girl still had the spray of blossom at 
her breast, and before her was the re- 
mainder of the branch, standing up in 
a glass vase decorated with a terrible 
design in blue and gilt. As Micah 
paused in the middle of the nathway 
and glanced in, Maggie bent forward 
to inhale the fragrance. 

“Wull, there,” Micah heard Mrs. Oli- 
ver say, “you mid get and do some- 
thin’, Maggie! Anyone ‘ud think thic 
may were zummat to be proud o’.” 

Maggie’s head dropped a little lower 
and her eyes turned towards the open 
window. ; 

“And so ’tis zummat to be proud ’o, 
be’nt it?’ she asked, and Micah felt 
certain that her lips caressed the white 
blossom. He wondered whether she 
could see him, and the thought sent 
him hurriedly on his journey. 

“I wonder who that were standin’ 
there, Maggie. Do’ee think ’twere 
vather?” 

“T’ll zee, mother,” said Maggie. But 
if she had intended to have a word 
with Micah she was too late; he haa 
disappeared round one of the sharp 
turnings of the narrow street. 

Micah’s interview with the squire 
was satisfactory, and he went home 
feeling some of the importance of a 
capitalist. It is true the capital was 
borrowed, but his imagination already 
saw the day when he should have a 
banking-account of his own in Pol- 
breen. The squire had approved of his 
plan very heartily, partly because he* 
liked Micah, and partly because he had 
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land of his own up the valley which 
might be turned to profit in the same 
way if this first experiment were a 
success. It was thus that Micah Tre- 
week changed trades and forced Pen- 
winnoc to the conclusion that he was 
mad. 

But Penwinnoc was wrong; like all 
the rest of the world, it presumed to 
give judgment upon a matter which it 
did not in the least understand. In a 
community where fish is the means 
and end of life, an idea se remote from 
fish as vegetables could only be re- 
ceived with pitying incredulity. Mi- 
cah, however, worked on, put in 
frames, dug and manured and sowed, 
and occasionally, by way of change, 
went out fishing as well. Strangely 
enough, and yet not strangely to any- 
one having acquaintance with the 
ways of fate, as soon as his living did 
not depend upon good catches, he be- 
gan to make them, at which people 
shook their heads the more, and said 
that “a blind ’oss’d never zee.” But 
Micah took his own way, and as the 
weeks passed by he grew prouder and 
prouder of the freehold house and gar- 
den. 

The courtship, if, indeed, it could be 
said to have commenced, did not pro- 
gress quickly. Although Micah was 
certain of the success of his experi- 
ment, he wished to have something 
definite in his hand before he laid 
claim to so exalted a person as Maggie 
Oliver; in the meantime the summer 
and autumn days passed pleasantly, he 
saw the girl continually, and even, on 
happy occasions, repeated the kiss. 
And Maggie, on her side, being young, 
and a candid enjoyer of life, was per- 
haps not sorry to keep her freedom for 
a time. Micah was not in the least 
jealous; in his own way he understood 
women, and in a community where 
conventions ended at the chapel door 
a good deal of freedom was to be ex- 
pected and allowed. 
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Early in the following year there 
came a fortnight of heavy gales, a sea- 
son long remembered in Penwinnoc, 
and from which many later events 
were dated. Heavy weather on that 
coast always claims its tribute of 
lives, and amongst those who went 
down in deep water was old Oliver. 
He was the only man of the family, 
and the two women were left alone. 
He had been a successful fisherman, 
the best in the village, but he left be- 
hind him little save his reputation; he 
had lived well, been free with his pock- 
et, and had always had a fancy, peo- 
ple began to say, for appearing a cut 
above his station, There was a little 
money, indeed, but that soon went, 
and though a half share in a good 
boat still belonged to the women, the 
returns were lamentably small when 
a man had to be paid for working it. 
The Olivers, therefore, declined in im- 
portance; suitors, who before would 
not have dared to approach Maggie, 
made advances which were rejected 
with a promptitude that surprised 
them, and some of the richer wooers 
retired. But the girl held her head 
higher than ever, and looked more 
queenly in a shabby gown than she 
had looked in the newest pink calico: 
and Micah watched and waited for the 
spring. 

It came, and with it the fulfilment 
of Micah Treweek’s hopes and labors. 
Boxes and baskets were carried into 
Polbreen on the donkey cart; some 
went as far as Plymouth, and even 
London, and in exchange money 
flowed to Micah. The squire was jubi- 
lant, Micah was calmly contented; 
there was no longer any doubt about 
his success. At the same time Micah 
occasionally carried mysterious par- 
cels and huge packages into Polbreen 
at the request of Mrs. Oliver, all of 
which he was to leave at a certain 
place, where they would be called for, 
she said. He asked no questions of 














Mrs. Oliver, but he felt perfectly justi- 

fied in making a few careful inquiries 
in the town Sometimes he returned 
from Polbreen quite late at night, with 
the cart heavily laden, which was a 
reversal of the proper order of things, 
and a source of active annoyance to 
the donkey. When mid-May came 
Micah had made up his mind. 

One afternoon, the spring being in 
his blood, he allowed himself a holi- 
day. The decision was taken sudden- 
ly, for, working on his highest patch 
of ground, he saw a figure flutter 
round the narrow pathway that 
skirted the western arm of Penwin- 
noc bay. He left his hoe, went into 
the house to make a hasty toilet, and 
emerged upon the street in an attire 
that sufficiently indicated a moderate 
prosperity at least. ‘He made his way 
deliberately along the path which the 
figure had taken, thinking as he went, 
never hurrying—for Micah never hur- 
ried—but somewhat perturbed in mind, 
and in grave doubt as to the best 
means of accomplishing the plan he 
had in view. A turn in the path 
brought him upon Maggie Oliver. At 
first he did not see her; his eyes were 
bent downwards, and she had found a 
seat for herself on the hill-side above 
him; but, as I have said, the spring 
was in his blood, ‘and he became aware 
of her presence as instinctively as a 
bee that turns aside to gather the 
sweetness of honeysuckle. He looked 
up. 

“Wull, Maggie,” he called, and made 
his way to her side. 

“Wull, Micah,” she answered, and 
bent over the blue jersey she was knit- 
ting; but presently she raised her 
head and looked at him. 

“Be ’ee ’oliday makin’, then?” she 
asked, 

“’EKes,” he answered. He noticed 
that she looked more delicate than she 
had done in the early days; the white 
was whiter, the red less deep; she was 
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also a little thinner, and the old dress 
she wore was looser about the throat. 
(Micah felt the blood rise to his face, 
but he looked from the gorse-covered, 
sloping hill-side to the blue, streaky 
level of the sea, and said nothing for 
a long time. 

“How you do work,” he said, after a 
pause, 

“I be ’bliged to,” she answered, the 
click of the needles sounding like an 
insect in the grass. 

“Tisn’t right that you should tweil 
zo hard, Maggie.” 

“Yes ’tis, and ef I could work twice 
zo hard I’d do it.” 

“You’m a plucky maid,” he said. 
The slow lap of the tide round the 
coast came up to them in a hissing 
murmur; the smoke of Penwinnoc 
hung in the air over the headland like 
a faint cloud, blue suspended in blue. 

“You mid put down thic work a bit, 
Maggie, ’an talk.” 

“T can talk workin’” she said, “an’ 
what is there to zay?”’ 

“The new trad’s doin’ vine,” said 
Micah. 

“I be glad to year it.” 

“T’ve ’ad an offer of mwore land from 
squire, and I be gwine to telike in two 
mwore acres.” 

“You'll have to telike on hands to 
work it, wun’t ’ee?” 

“*EKes,” said Micah, and paused 
again. 

“You'll soon be reg’lar rich, Micah.” 

“I were poor woonce, Things 
change, doiint ’em, Maggie? Last ’ear 
I mind I were tarr’ble bad off.” 

“Wull, you oughter be ’appy now.” 

“I be’nt,” said Micah; and added, 
“at least not so particler ’appy.” He 
straightened the blue tie he wore with 
one hand and with the other took Mag- 
gie’s fingers, needles and all, into his 
huge grasp. 

“Maggie, you mid come to ‘ave tea 
wi’ I this evenén,” he said. 

She sat quite still for a time; her 
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breast: rose and fell under the cotton 
gown. ; ERA Cerin yo BY ? : 
. “May mother come?” she asked. 

“If you’m minded,” he said, “but you 
eome.at vive o’clock,' and she can drop 
in at half-past, .... L wanted to ’ave a 
talk with ’ee, Maggie.” He still held 
her hands,: and had -turned his gaze 
upon her face. 

- “Will’ee come?” 
: “Kes,” she said. 

He released her, and rose, a smile of 
Intense satisfaction shining in his 
eyes. , 

“Tis yvower now,” he said. 
and get it ready.” 

. When Maggie was alone she sat with 
her work in her lap, the needles at last 
being idle. The past few months had 
been harder for her than she had imag: 
ined; sometimes she had even been 
hungry, and the thought of Micah had 
faded in her heart. The positions had 
been reversed; a year before it had 
been she who had looked down on Mi- 
cah, now he was far above her. Was 
it possible.that he loved her as alone 
she cared to be loved? The thought 
thrilled her until she saw the shimmer 
of the sea through mist. 

« Micah, on his way home, called at 
the village shop, and laid in a promis- 
cuous store of delicacies. His order 
was so lavish that Mrs. Dinnick, who 
spent most of an ample leisure behind 
her counter im vague surmises as to 
her neighbors’ affairs, put some lead- 
ing questions to him; but his answers 
were wholly unsatisfactory. Then she 
suggested that she should send the 
things, intending to take them herself 
and investigate at the same time; but 
Micah declined this attention, and car- 
ried the parcels himself. When he got 
in he carefully closed the door, and 
made his preparations in private and 
with a fine sense of the importance of 
details... 

Bverything was ‘set out ten minutes 
before the time fixed for Maggie’s ar- 
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rival, and Micah sat down, with beat- 
ing heart, to wait. His confidence was 
not quite so firm as the crucial moment 
drew near, and yet, as he surveyed the 
work of his hands, he felt a certain 
lifting courage. The kettle sang on 
the. fire, the teapot was ready, the 
amazing selection of viands was set 
out, rank upon rank, on his best -table- 
cloth. He could do no more, and on 
the stroke of five that enforced calm 
eame over him which I suppose a _.sol- 
dier must feel before the first shot is 
fired. 

He opened to Maggie’s light knock, 
shook hands with her as though he 
had not seen her before that day, and 
shut the door softly. She stood gazing 
about the room with wide eyes, and 
then, with fingers at her throat, she 
ran to the table, threw herself on her 
knees beside it, and fell into a great 
weeping, her face hidden on her out- 
stretched arms. 

“Oh, Micah, Micah!” she sobbed. 
“How could ’ee, how could ’ee?” 

“They be all yere!” said Micah. 
“Doiin’t’ee cry, dearie, they be all 
yere,. and yours, ef you’m minded to 
fave ’em.” 

But Maggie’s tears were not so easily 
to be dried; for on the table, right in 
the centre, she had seen a vase, deco- 
rated with a terrible design in blue and 
gilt, and on the little mantelpiece two 
clocks ticked, and familiar chairs were 
in the room, and a case of. highly-col- 
ored wax fruits—all the things, indeed, 
which had gone to Polbreen for sale in 
the days of their adversity. From the 
vase there rose a great branch of haw- 
thorn, which filled the place with its 
scent. . 

“Maggie, doiin’t’ee cry, now! Zum 
one ’ad to: buy ’em, ’an I bought ’em 
vor you, coz I loved ‘ee, Maggie! 
There, there, ’tis all clear ahd plain. 
*An if zo be’s you doiin’t care vor I, 
Maggie, wull, they be all yours, zee, 
an’-you’m kindly welcome!” 
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“Micah,” said Maggie, lifting a wet 
face, “you’m a good man.” 


Micah hung over her in ‘doubt; but’ 


her beautiful wet eyes still being 
turned to his, with a light in them that 
made him giddy, he stooped and kissed 
her trembling mouth. Then he drew 
her to her feet and threw his arm 
round her, 

“Dearie,” he said, 
word. You'll marr’ me, Maggie’ 
There’s enough for both now, and 
you’m the only maid I ever cared to 
kiss more’n once.” This candor did 
not disconcert Maggie in the least; she 
laughed through her tears and broke 
away from him. 

“But I’m no girl vor you, now,” she 
said. 

“Come back yere to me, Maggie, 
come quick!” He cut a spray of haw- 
thorn, and she came to him; with his 
own fingers he fastened it at her 
bosom. 

Temple Bar. 
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“There,” “now kiss me, 
I got all 
the things; ‘zo’s it mid be mwore home- 


like; I’ve got ’em all—an’ the bedstead 


he_ said, 


‘wi’ brass rails,” he added. 


She said yes, and kissed him, and 
Micah took her in his arms again; and 
when her head rested on his shoulder 
and her hair brushed his cheek, he 
knew that the Queen of Penwinnoc 
was still queen in spite of the faded 
gown. 

Mrs. Oliver entered without the for- 
mality of a knock, but Micah’s self- 
possession had returned to him and he 
was not at all disturbed; he did not 
even release the girl. 

“Maggie’s gwine to marr’ me, 
mother Oliver,” he said. “We've a- 
just made it up. You'll vind the kettle 
boilin’ there, and you mid meiike the 
tea!” 

C. Kennett Burrow. 





AT THE BURIAL OF A DOG. 


Small friend, of faithful heart and liquid eyes, 
We give thee to our Mother Earth again, 
And thank thee for thy friendship. We are men 

Who pride ourselves that we are very wise: 

We throw our glances upwards to the skies, 

Yet cannot tell what death is. Even when 
Thy little spark of life escapes our ken, 

We're left to grope in sad and blind surmise. 

Dear dead companion! Would that thou could’st know 
What human tears are shed above thy grave! 
How humanlike we felt thy love to be! 

How much to us thou wast, in weal and woe! 

Thou merry, curious, willing little slave, 
Half-human, wondrous, wond’ring mystery! 


‘ Literature. 


Arthur Ransom. 
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The American Spirit. 


THE AMERICAN SPIRIT.* 
(Concluded.) 


First, then, M. de Nevers does not 
pretend to deny that the “American 
spirit” retains—and will doubtless al- 
ways retain—certain Anglo-Saxon 
characteristics, such as “the love of 
gain, a zeal for practical enterprise, a 
keen curiosity about facts, a scornful 
exclusiveness and marked contempt 
for the foreigner.” Concerning some 
of these characteristics—as for exam- 
ple, the love of gain—we may well ask 
our author what makes them distinc- 
tively Anglo-Saxon? Also whether 
some of the others, such as the zeal 
for practical enterprise, may not be as 
much the result of circumstances as a 
manifestation of the genius of the 
race; and how it happens that that 
“scornful exclusiveness” which is at 
least as much Spanish as_ English, 
should have produced such very differ- 
ent results in England and in Spain. 
But these are the sort of difficulties 
which every general theory of race has 
to encounter, and over which most of 
them come to grief. If ever there ex- 
isted such a thing as a pure race—I 
mean one of perfectly unmixed blood 
—it must have been in pre-historic 
times; there are none to be found any- 
where to-day. But there is no reason 
why we should not go on looking for 
them; nor especially why we should 
overlook, either in history or natural 
history, elements which we have a 
perfect right to regard as ultimate, 
just so long as analysis fails to resolve 
them into their component parts. It 
may well be that the dog and the wolf 
do not differ as widely as we suppose 
from the cat and the lion; and iodine 
and chlorine may prove not to be sim- 
ple substances, after all. But, mean- 
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while, we have no choice but to con- 
sider iodine and chlorine simple, and 
the cat and the dog distinct species; 
and this is what the psychology of race 
attempts to do. 

Is that psychology at fault in draw- 
ing a deep dividing line between Eng- 
lish pride, German self-sufficiency and 
French vanity? I prefer the expres- 
sion “English pride” to “contempt of 
the foreigner;” since the latter is 
merely the result of the former. 
“Every individual of Anglo-Saxon race 
is inclined ta look askance at any for- 
eigner whom he may chance to meet. 
The habit is in our blood. We can 
hardly see a new face or an unfamil- 
iar form without being conscious of a 
certain inner impulse to cry out, and 
to hit out. A gentleman, when con- 
fronted by a foreigner, puts on a 
cuirass of cold contempt: a plebeian 
looks out for a stone to fling at him.” 
These are not the words of M. Ed- 
mond de Nevers, but of Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon, an English writer whose books 
on North America and Russia had a 
considerable success in their day. My- 
self, I think them exaggerated. The 
Englishman is not so much the foe of 
the foreigner, as the very particular 
friend of himself, and his pride is 
genuine pride of race. He is not proud- 
er of having been born, than of having 
been born English. His whole atti- 
tude seems to say to the world at 
large: “If you are not an Englishman, 
try to be worthy to be one.” This is 
not exactly contempt of the foreigner, 
and still less is it hatred. It is a 
species of pity, which is often even 
benevolent. It is a sentiment akin to 
that experienced by the sportsman for 
horses or dogs which are not of pure 
blood and highly bred. One may actu- 
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ally be forced to admire some things 
about these animals! I will even make 
bold to say—I who write these lines, 
and who according to all appearances 
am descended neither from Saint 
Louis nor from Charlemagne—that it 
is almost a virtue to respect the blood 
that one inherits, and wholly and em- 
phatically one to act in accordance 
with such respect. We touch here 
upon the very bases of the education 
of man’s will. And if the history of 
England is, to some extent, a history 
of the conquest of human energy over 
natural forces, the reason is a cognate 
one. I am ready therefore freely to 
admit that the Anglo-Saxon is a fine 
sort of human being, and that, when 
he compares himself with others, he 
has good reason to prefer himself. 
But on the other hand, it will not, I 
hope, be disputed that this is a mark- 
edly aristocratic sentiment; and if the 
most striking feature in the history of 
America, during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, is the constant progress of the 
democratic idea, and the ceaseless ef- 
fort to realize the same in action, how 
shall we explain the fact that this 
democracy is the issue of that aris- 
tocracy—the “American spirit” of the 
Anglo-Saxon spirit? The development 
of the democratic idea in America is 
in flat contradiction with the Anglo- 
Saxon spirit; and no further proof need 
be sought of the truth of this asser- 
tion than the resistance which the 
Americans offered to foreign immigra- 
tion just so long as they were genu- 
inely Anglo-Saxon. 

We are told by M. de Nevers that 
what was called the “Native Ameri- 
ean” agitation concentrated within 
itself during a long series of years the 
entire political life of the country; and 
he offers us, upon this head, some 
very curious testimony. The following 
is a literal quotation from a letter 
which was published in several news- 
papers in the year 1839. “We, citizens 
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of the United States, are the true no- 
bility, the blood-royal of America. 
Foreigners can engage in manual labor 
only; and it is both the right and the 
duty of the American people to con- 
tine them to the career for which they 
are fit.” There’s purity of race for 
you! And how is this for a political 
idea? “In thirty-five years,” we read 
in a journal of 1845, “we shall have 
among us nearly thirty-eight millions 
of foreigners. By that time, and prob- 
ably much sooner, the invasion of this 
trans-Atlantic flood will have swept 
away the last vestiges of American 
freedom.” A few years later, in 1854, 
an extremely powerful organization 
was formed under the name of the 
“Know-nothings,” of which the 
avowed object was to see that all high 
offices were held by native-born 
Protestants, and to resist the “wiles of 
the Papacy.” But who were these 
“Papists” against whomit was proposed 
to revive the old persecuting methods? 
They were the Irish, and a few Ger- 
mans; but the Irish were the immense 
majority. The Anglo-Saxon once more 
felt himself to be in danger from the 
Celt! “The Native-American move- 
ment,” says the author of a very in- 
teresting book on “The Irishman in 
America,” “was but the explosion of a 
long-cherished feeling of jealous hos- 
tility toward all foreigners, mingled 
with wrath at the _ ever-increasing 
membership of the Catholic Church in 
America. The Irish possessed in their 
origin and their religion the two qual- 
ites most antipathetic of all to an 
American.” In other words—and to 
adopt the formula of M. de Nevers—a 
civilization of the Anglo-Saxon type 
found itself in danger of being dispos- 
sessed, de-naturalized and diverted 
from its age-long orientation, by a civi- 
lization of a different, and apparently, 
Celtic type. Hence all this wrath, and 
all these fears! The Englishman was 
no longer master of the situation, and 
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it is impossible to say what might not 
have happened, had not the War of 
Secession come to make the great Re- 
public uneasy about its very existence. 
We know how it all ended, The Irish 
are a warlike race—one may even say 
that their principal function. in the 
British union has been that of win- 
ning English victories—and they enlist- 
ed, and died in crowds. It became 
hardly possible any longer to deny to 
men whose sons had given their lives 
to the Union, the privilege of forming 
a part of it; and the Irish emigrants 
continued to arrive in larger numbers 
than ever. 

Now, however it may have been with 
the Irishman in his remote and some- 
what obscure past, he is not, at pres- 
ent, an aristocrat. He might be so, 
perhaps, as well as another, did cir- 
cumstances permit. But they never 
have permitted, and the English have 
taken good care that they never should 
do so. I do not wish to indulge in any 
tall talk. My object is not to apolo- 
gize for the Irishman any more than 
it is to turn the Englishman into ridi- 
cule. All I mean to say is, that if ever 
in history a policy was pursued calcu- 
lated to imbue an entire people with 
a frank detestation of all that is im- 
plied in the word aristocracy, it has 
been the policy of England toward Ire- 
land. M. de Nevers quotes a certain 
Irish farmer who had become rich in 
America as saying to him:—“You never 
would believe what a joy it is to 
stretch my legs out in a carriage, be- 
fore the face and eyes of a born gen- 
tleman.” The sentiment does no par- 
ticular honor to the old Irish farmer, 
but does it do any more to the land- 
lord who compelled him to emigrate? 
1 shall not enter into the question. I 
merely state the fact. Given the condi- 
tions of the Irish emigration, and the 
chances are that such would be the 
feeling of any Irishman among the 
bundreds of thousands who have land- 
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ed in America during. the. last fifty 
years. When once they have become 
citizens of the United States, the pol- 
icy which they have. instinctively—al- 
most unconsciously—adopted, has been 
that of laboring to destroy whatever 
traces of inequality yet lingered in the 
structure of American society. Uni- 
versal suffrage has furnished them 
with the means of so doing. They 
have eliminated from the democratic 
idea its true essence, which consists, 
not at all as people pretend, in the 
hatred of superiority, but solely in the 
determination to prevent superiority 
of any kind from becoming hereditary. 
It is perfectly “democratic” for the in- 
ventor of the Pullman car to become 
a multi-millionaire, and the meanest of 
men can have no objection to mil- 
lionaires, if he perceive but a single 
chance that he may himself become 
one; but for Pullman to die, and disin- 
herit his children upon his death-bed, 
on the score of their incapacity, is 
equally “democratic.” Are we not 
right in saying that if this way of look- 
ing at democracy is the work of the 
Irishman in America, it would be im- 
possible to imagine anything less Eng- 
lish, or less Anglo-Saxon; and in spite 
of the seeming identity, due to com- 
munity of language, between the 
America of to-day and the America 
of former times, must we not admit 
that something is changed in the 
United States? 

It is not, certainly, what recent ob- 
servers have agreed to call the “uni- 
formity of American life.” Mr. James 
Bryce, in one of the chapters of his 
remarkable work on the American 
Commonwealth, makes the observa- 
tion that all American towns are alike. 
“You find in one,” he says, “almost ex- 
actly what you find in all the rest.” 
But is this not because they are all 
comparatively new? What are two 
hundred and fifty years, in the life of 
a town? Marseilles has two thousand: 
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six hundred: Lyons and Paris have 
each about two thousand; but there 
are cities in America containing three 
hundred thousand souls—Buffalo, for 
example—which are not yet a century 
old. To cities, as to men, the mere 
lapse of time imparts, a physiognomy. 
It is true, indeed, that all. American 
cities follow, so far as the configura- 
tion of their sites will permit, the same 
checker-board pattern, than which 
nothing can be more convenient for 
the stranger in danger. of getting lost, 
and nothing more monotonous—unless 
it be. the population that circulates in 
the streets. I suspect the reason for 
this monotony to be that nobody in 
America, Man or woman, ever crosses 
a street in the costume of his or her 
condition. In no American street do 
you ever see a blouse, an apron or a 
eap. All the men dress like “gentle- 
men” and all the women like “ladies.” 
Carriages are rare and costly—I speak 
particularly of New York and Phila- 
delphia—but cars pass every minute. 
Being an old-fashioned ‘man myself, 
and much annoyed by the multiplicity 
of tramways, I hailed with joy a hor- 
rible old shandrydan which plies—or 
did ply three years ago—up and down 
Fifth Avenue. Whether I was right 
or wrong depends upon the point of 
view; but here, at all events, we have 
one of the manifestations of the demo- 
cratic and utilitarian spirit. A sort of 
dull pressure of public opinion operates 
incessantly to raise the price of all 
luxuries, and, by rendering it impos- 
sible for ordinary mortals to distin- 
guish themselves, to impose a general 
uniformity. Among the cities which I 
saw, the only ones that had any indi- 
viduality whatever, were the essen- 
tially aristocratic cities of Boston and 
Baltimore. I am told that the same 
is true of New Orleans. But whether 
or no the Irish are responsible for the 
uniformity of American life; the demo- 
cratic spirit certainly is so. We have 
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but to take note of what is going on in 
Paris. Our new boulevards are Amer- 
ican boulevards. And when we con- 
sider what we always hear said about 
the way in which the English mansion 
and the English cottage alike repre- 
sent the individual fancy of the propri- 
etor or the inhabitant—though this is 
by no means true of London—we per- 
ceive that whether or no the Irish in- 
fluence tends toward uniformity of 
life, nothing can be more contrary to 
the genuine Anglo-Saxon spirit; which 
was precisely the point in question. 
“What was the origin,” inquires M. 
Edmond de Nevers, “of that custom 
of unblushing self-advertisement 
which the United States brought into 
fashion about the year 1820?” And 
after deciding that neither the severe 
and pious Puritan nor the Southern 
aristocrat would ever have conceived 
the idea, he goes on to add that “it is 
in Pennsylvania, where the Irish pre- 
dominated, that we observe the first 
symptoms of that tendency to exag- 
geration, and all those monstrous and 
extravagant methods which are now 
counted among the chief characteristics 
of the American people.” And, as a 
matter of fact the American “puff,” 
and even the mere “announcement” 
has a quality at once piquant and un- 
expected—piquant perhaps because un- 
expected—of which the “humor” is as 
unlike Anglo-Saxon humor as the rich 
and pleasant fancy of Addison differs 
from the burlesque and outrageous bit- 
terness of Jonathan Swift. Now 
Swift was more or less Irish; and it 
may be said, in a general way, without 
pushing the comparison too far, that, 
if the American is as expansive as the 
Anglo-Saxon is reticent, if the exag- 
geration and exuberance with which 
he has familiarized us, are as unlike 
as possible to the characteristic Eng- 
lish coldness and reserve; if the 
grandiloquence which tickles’ the 
American, even while he is carried 
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away by it, has nothing in common 
with the dry and cutting quality of an 
Englishman’s speech, except the lan- 
guage in which it finds expression— 
whence do these’ transformations 
come? M. de Nevers quotes an ex- 
ceedingly amusing newspaper report of 
the presentation of Bryan as presiden- 
tial candidate, to the democratic con- 
vention at Chicago in 1896. “Never be- 
fore,” says the journalist, “were the 
eyes of the beholder hypnotized by so 
splendid a figure, a carriage so noble 
and manly, a step of such divine dig- 
nity. Tall, with absolutely faultless 
features, and bearing upon a counte- 
nance the most majestically sereneand 
serious that I have ever seen, the 
Creator’s own impress of honesty and 
power, having with all this the head 
and shoulders of a very god, this man 
of destiny, this liberator of his peo- 
ple, carried the vast audience away 
by his eloquence, and at the same 
time entranced it by his incomparable 
beauty.” Now I can imagine nothing 
less English than this hyperbolical 
eulogy. I will not say, on the other 
hand, that I can imagine nothing more 
Irish. My knowledge of the “Irish 
spirit” is not sufficiently exact. I do 
not wish to commit myself to a too 
sweeping statement, and I know that 
the passion for sport has revived, in 
England, a rather curious appreciation 
of manly beauty. But I would call at- 
tention to two points:—first, that this 
amazing kind of puff does not appear 
to have been employed by the Amer- 
icans before the rush of the Irish 
immigration began; and, second, that 
it can hardly have been either French 
vanity or Spanish pride which natu- 
ralized the same in Kentucky. It 
would appear, therefore, that the in- 
troduction of the Irish element has 
modified the “mentality” of the Amer- 
icans almost as much as it has the 
structure of their political society; 
and M. de Nevers seems to think that 
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it may in the end, modify even their 
“religiosity.” ; 

I repeat a statement made before in 
this place: New York is, after Paris 
and Vienna, the largest Catholic city 
in the world. Out of seventy-five or 
eighty millions of Americans, from ten 
to twelve millions—that is to say, 
rather more than an eighth of the 
whole—are Catholics, and the vast ma- 
jority of these are of Irish origin. To 
those who, like ourselves, find this 
proportion very notable, in a republic 
founded on and by Puritan intoler- 
ance, the answer is sometimes made, 
that this proportion ought to be larger 
yet; that there might have been thirty 
instead of ten or twelve millions of 
American Catholics by now, but for 
the “anti-English spirit’ of the Irish 
Roman Catholic clergy. The question 
cannot be fully discussed in this place. 
M. de Nevers’ book, which gives at 
great length the arguments of the ad- 
versaries of '“Americanism,.” might 
seem to afford a good opportunity, but 
I cannot go into the matter fully and 
must content myself with a few ob- 
servations. If, in the Catholic coun- 
tries of Europe, such as France and 
Italy, we counted as Catholics only 
those who conform to the practices of 
that religion, how many would there 
be? In America almost all who bear 
the name are practising Catholics. 
And, secondly, if a large number of 
Catholic, emigrants have lapsed into re- 
ligious indifference or free thought, 
how many Protestant emigrants are 
there in the same case? Now not only 
are the twelve million American Catho- 
lics more in number than any one of 
the great Protestant denominations— 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Metho- 
dists, Baptists or Lutherans—but they 
lack not more than three or four mil- 
lions of being equal to all the Protes- 
tant denominations put together. It 
is necessary to explain that of the 
eighty millions of Americans, not more 
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than thirty millions are inscribed as 
members of any denomination whatso- 
ever; so that to appreciate the position 
of Catholicism in the United States, we 
must neither compare the actual with 
the possible number of Catholics, nor 
with the whole population of the 
United States; but merely with the 
actual number of practising Protes- 
tants. We may also observe in pass- 
ing, that out of the eight or ten mil- 
lions of negroes, not more than two 
hundred and fifty or three hundred 
thousands are Catholics—almost all 
Christian negroes being Methodists or 
Baptists. The progress of Catholicism 
in the United States must therefore be 
regarded relatively, and relatively to 
that of Protestantism; but it is all the 
more remarkable when so regarded, 
because as has been already said, all 
that Protestant intolerance could do, 
in a time like this, to oppose it, has 
been done. Reviling Catholicism as 
represented by the Irish, that same 
spirit has labored no less strenuously 
to maintain the supremacy of a single 
race than to destroy a communion 
which it felt, and rightly, to be the 
sworn foe of the supremacy. Inso- 
much that the triumph of Catholicism 
has been not merely that of a creed, 
but also, and perhaps especially. of the 
only force capable of counterbalanc- 
ing the Anglo-Saxon element in the 
formation of the American character. 

This is the true explanation of what 
may be called the “nationalism” of the 
Irish clergy in America, and it seems 
strange that our Canadian author 
should not have seen it. The clergy 
of Irish origin in America has favored 
with all its might, and still favors, the 
formation of an “American spirit” 
quite distinct from the “Anglo-Saxon 
spirit.” When in 1860 the War of Se- 
cession, by ranging against one another 
the planters of the South and the 
Puritans of the East, had divided the 
true Anglo-Saxon element § against 
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itself, a new element, in the form of 
Catholicism, was introduced into a 
combination which had hitherto been, 
essentially, and in the main, Protes- 
tant. Ever since then, and upon all 
occasions, this element has striven to 
show, not only that there was no in- 
compatibility between Catholicism and 
the requirements of American civiliza- - 
tion, but that the American Catholics 
were, of all Americans, those whom 
their interest attached most strongly 
to the principles of American freedom. 
And if, at the present time, conscious 
of the double service which they have 
rendered to Catholicism and to Amer- 
ica—I might almost say to democracy 
—the Irish-American Catholics boast 
rather ostentatiously of being the 
guides and counsellors of Catholicism 
in America, with the express approba- 
tion of Rome, I must say that I do not 
see how it is possible to dispute their 
claim, without opposing the whole 
cause of Catholicism in America. 

I know few phenomena more inter- 
esting than this of the establishment 
of the old religion in the New World, 
and I may be permitted to add, few 
more essentially Irish. Is it true, how- 
ever, that the future of the Catholic 
Chureh in America is bound up with 
the constant preponderance of Irish- 
men in the American Catholic clergy? 
Here, again, I cannot presume to 
prophesy. But what seems to me be- 
yond dispute in the past, is that while 
the orientation of American civiliza- 
tion has hitherto been Protestant in so 
far as it was Anglo-Saxon, and, recip- 
rocally, Anglo-Saxon in so far as it 
was Protestant, that orientation has 
changed since America became Catho- 
lic in so far as it is Irish, and Irish 
in so far as it is Catholic—which is a 
very different thing. 

But even if we concede the great 
influence of the Irish-American clergy 
in the diffusion of the Catholic faith, 
the question remains whether it is as 
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Irishmen or as Catholics that they 
have succeeded: And also, and more 
generally, if M. de Nevers is right in 
his opinion that the Celtic immigra- 
tion has made of Anglo-Saxon Amer- 
ca something very different from what 
it originally was, it remains to inquire 
whether this modification is the result 
. of mere circumstance or of the obscure 
workings of race. To this question I 
do not find that our author returns an 
entirely satisfactory answer. He seems 
to admit as much himself, when he 
concedes that at the base of the 
“American character” there must al- 
ways remain a good many Anglo-Saxon 
traits. 1, however, have found, as I 
think every reader must do, his ob- 
servations, explanations and deduc- 
tions full of interest. They show us 
the “American phenomenon” in a new 
aspect: and light seems to me to be 
thrown on several hitherto unex- 
plained points by M. de Nevers’ theory 
of race. But may we not derive quite 
as much information from other con- 
siderations, at once less materialistic 
and less mystical? As, for instance, 
from the mere progress of democracy? 
The fact that there are ten or twelve 
million Catholics in the United States 
doubtless means that there are from 
twenty-four to twenty-six millions of 
Irish. But may it not also point to the 
fact that there is, after all, in 
Catholicism a certain democratic and 
social virtue, which Protestantism has 
eliminated in proportion as it has 
made of religion a purely individual 
affair? I always go back to the in- 
tervention of Cardinal Gibbons in the 
ease of the Knights of Labor; nor can 
I forget that social motives appear to 
have been, if not the strongest, at least 
prominent among the motives for the 
conversion of Father Hecker, who was 
not of Irish but of German origin. 
There are, as we have said, eight hun- 
dred thousand Germans in the city of 
New York alone, and why should not 


the character of. democracy in the Em-; 
pire State depend as.much-upon them, 
as on the eight hundred. thousand 
Irishmen who offset them? Into 
questions like these, M. de Nev- 
ers does not enter. The Irish 
cause him to forget the Germans; and 
though he is himself. a French-Cana- 
dian -Catholic, he seems to have seen 
in American Catholicism nothing 
more than the firm establishment of 
the Irish in America. The conclusions 
which. we draw. from facts depend 
largely, no doubt, on the reasons which 
we assign to facts—and this is where 
our own criticism comes in. M. de Nev- 
ersregards the general adoption by im- 
migrants of the English language as a 
“morbid factor which has determined 
the moral evolution of the nation dur- 
ing the century just ended, but is 
sure to be followed by a strong and 
increasing reaction.” For our own 
part wesee nothing that isnot perfectly 
natural and legitimate in the effort of 
the American Anglo-Saxon to assimi- 
late the immigrants as they come, still 
less anything “morbid.” None but a 
Frenchman false to his own traditions 
and ignorant of his own history, would 
dream of reproaching the great Re- 
public of the States with its effort to 
become a “nation!” We agree with 
M. de Nevers about the facts, but we 
do not explain them by the same rea- 
sons nor look at them in the same way; 
and it remains for us to say how we 
do look at them. 

The “American phenomenon” is only 
one more instance—though perhaps the 
most striking of all—of that universal 
phenomenon which may be described 
as the transformation of the aristocra- 
cies of the past into the democracies 
of the future. Toward the close of 
his book, when dwelling on the inter- 
est which the various ethnic groups 
in the Union have, in preserving their 
“ancestral heritage,” and cultivating 
their “hereditary aptitudes,” M. de 
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Nevers uses the following words: “The 


essential feature of: that intellectual 
biossoming of Europe in the thirteenth 
century (sic) which ‘is known as the 
Renaissance, has been said to consist 
im the fact that while all the writers 
knew Latin, each wrote in his own 
peculiar idiom, thus opening to hu- 
manity new sources of beauty. We 
may be permitted to hope, for the 
America of the twentieth century a 
similar Renaissance, the dawn of 
which is already discernible.” I am 
afraid that our author is mistaken 
about his essential fact, nor do I quite 
know whether he means to insinuate 
that the future of the United States 
must lie in a rupture of the Federal 
bond, which would restore each one 
of the ethnic groups—Irish, Germans, 
Poles, Canadians, Italians and French 
—to their own European atavism, 
somewhat modified by circumstances, 
and to their own political autonomy. 
But the truth is that history does not 
repeat itself, and its main interest 
lies in the fact that humanity, like 
the individual, never “goes twice 
down the same river.” If the idea, 
however chimerical,—and far as yet, 
from even the beginning of realiza- 
tion—of a Federation of European 
States, appears nevertheless to think- 
ing men a legitimate form of hope for 
the future, it is hardly to be imagined 
that the United States of America can 
dream of dissolving the Union wherein 
lies their own strength. We ought 
rather to start with the idea that their 
desires will tend, ever more and more 
strongly, toward nationalization. And 
such being the case, if we cannot rea- 
sonably ask of them anything not con- 
formable to their national interest, no 
more can we expect them to favor the 
establishment upon their soil of an 
England, a Germany, a France or an 
Italy in America. 

And this.is.why we fail to see in the 
present preponderance of the Irish 


élement in the United States—admit- 
ting such preponderance to be proved 
—anything more than an accident, a 
passing phase of the evolution of 
American democracy. Thirty or forty 
years ago, American publicists all 
cherished the desire that their country 
might assimilate the special qualities 
of all the different races who contrib- 
ute to the development of her re- 
sources, and fuse them all into a new 
combination. which should constitute 
the American temperament. The prob- 
lem was badly stated, and the fact 
quite overlooked that certain qualities 
are mutually exclusive. If a school of 
painting were to propose to unite in 
its products, the composition of Ra- 
phael with the drawing of Michael 
Angelo and the coloring of Titian, not 
to mention the grace of Correggio and 
the mysterious charm of Leonardo da 
Vinci, it would be hard to say whether 
this eclectie enterprise would require 
the expenditure of more talent, or 
more wholly useless effort. But is not 
the case of America similar? I go 
back to the comparison of M. de Nev- 
ers. If the Renaissance favored the 
successive development of the differ- 
ent nationalities of Europe in litera- 
ture and art, it did so only by first 
imposing upon all Europe that Latini- 
zation of culture to which we have al- 
ready alluded; and. thus, to speak 
somewhat pedantically, the process of 
differentiation was preceded by a proc- 
ess of unification. It is exactly what 
is now going on in America: The An- 
glicization of the refugees from Eu- 
rope, operating through the medium of 
the Irish, is tending to disengage from 
the admixture of so many races, and 
the confusion of so many dissimilar 
elements, what they all have in com- 
mon. “The French Revolution,”- says 
our author in one place, “exacted the 
expenditure of endless blood, energy 
and effort of all- kinds; and it affirmed 
the rights of man and proclaimed the 
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reign of liberty, equality and frater- 
nity; yet what has been the result?” 
Qur answer would be, The result is the 
modern world, which could never have 
been what it is without the great 
French Revolution; and—more specifi- 
cally—the lay, as opposed to the cleri- 
cal conception, of that universal, 
average man, for whose behoof both 
the Declaration of Rights and the Con- 
stitution of the United States were 
drawn up. What is now going on in 
America, is nothing more nor less than 
the development of the principles em- 
bodied in the American Constitution, 
only better understood than formerly, 
and with those natural consequences, 
seen and admitted, from which the 
Anglo-Saxon element in America en- 
deavored for a time to wrest them, 
to the advantage of its ewn race-ideal. 
As a matter of fact—and in accordance 
with the ideal of the French Revolu- 
tion—which was already that of the 
principal signers of the Declaration of 
Independence as well, I may add, as 
of our own eighteenth-century philoso- 
phers—the design was not to set up 
among men a chimerical and jealous 
equality, sure soon to become a great 
public danger, but merely to equalize 
men’s chances in the struggle for life; 
and in some way to assist, through 
the medium of the law, the free play 
of social selection. 

Starting from the plain postulate, 
that a German, an Irishman, a French- 
man, an Englishman, a Pole and an 
Italian have the same desire for hap. 
piness and substantially the same idea 
of what constitutes it—the end arrived 
at was to secure them all as full an 
exercise of their rights as might be 
consistent with a due observance of 
the rights of others: while from this 
very full exercise there must needs re- 
sult a multiplication of the good 
things to which they aspire. Democ- 
racy—which men have so laboriously 
attempted to detine—is nothing else 
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than this. It was natural that Amer- 
ica where, owing to the vast extent of 
the public lands, a great many of the 
good things which men covet re- 
mained unclaimed, should have be- 
come the promised land of democracy. 
For a long time the English colonists 
considered that this public domain 
was reserved for themselves alone. 
During the last fifty years Irish and 
German emigrants have been by way 
of appropriating their share of it, and 
the constant aim of the American de- 
mocracy has been to facilitate such 
appropriation, and, at the same time, 
the realization of their own ideal of 
equality. 

When, how and at what cost, will 
that ideal be realized? It is at least 
safe to say that it never will be com- 
pletely realized, save at the cost of ef- 
facing from all the eighty million in- 
habitants of the States the impress of 
their original ethnic character. We 
may regret it as much as we please. 
I regret it also, in a way, just as I re- 
gret the disappearance of local color 
everywhere, of the printed shawls of 
the Genoese women and the big coats 
which our Breton peasants were 
wearing in the days of Julius Czesar. 
But it is just possible that neither the 
peasant of Brittany, nor the woman 
of Genoa was created for the express 
purpose of providing subjects for pic- 
tures, or objects of curiosity for the 
tourist. There are great main currents 
to the force, fullness and rapidity of 
which it is idle, and even absurd, to 
attempt to offer any resistance. They 
can only be controlled by accepting 
their direction. For political reasons, 
the “nations,” in our day, show a de- 
cided tendency to fall back and con- 
centrate themselves upon themselves; 
and if they will only fall back to their 
true centre, and concentrate them- 
selves at their own proper focus, it is 
a very good thing and ought to be en- 
couraged. But the races of men— 
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which by no means correspond with 
the nations—betray, on the contrary, 
as they have done from time imme- 
morial, a tendency to lose themselves 
in those complex organizations which 
we call nations. We see it plainly in 
America. There is the negro question, 
big with danger for the future, of 
which more anon. But neither the 
black man, nor the yellow man, taken 
by himself alone, nor any one, who, 
with De Tocqueville, recognizes in 
democracy the most constant factor in 
human history, ought to complain of 
the fact that a democracy like that of 
the United States lays down the prin- 
ciple that race privileges must never 
replace, within its boundaries, the 
privileges of caste and class. It is 
easy to see how much a certain form 
of civilization suffers by this fiat—I 
may say by any fiat whatever—how 
much that is barbarous, anti-zesthet- 
ic, anti-intellectual and coarse, is im- 
plied in this levelling process. But 
the question is, whether another form 
of civilization may not gain by the 
same process; and whether such gain 
may not be, all things considered, a 
gain for the entire human race. 

Must, then, a man of English, French 
or German origin abdicate his whole 
heredity when he becomes an Amer- 
ican? Must he lose the memory of his 
traditions, the use of his native lan- 
guage, and even, in some instances, 
testify a deeper hostility against his 
old country than that of the “native 
born?” 

Such things have been in the past— 
in a very recent past, even—and M. de 
Nevers cites a good many instances, 
which, by the way, undoubtedly go to 
show that race is not, after all, the 
mysterious, ultimate, indestructible 
thing it is sometimes supposed to be. 
Other similar indications are furnished 
by the author of “The American 
Spirit” in the number and character of 
the measures he proposes for confining 


within the natural limits of their 
homogeneity those ethnic groups 
which have continued, up to this time, 
to preserve a sort of autonomy. 

Race characteristics must be un- 
stable indeed if they require so many 
precautions to preserve them! But 
here we detect the real intention of M. 
de Nevers’ book, which is not so much 
to identify and describe the “American 
Spirit” as to consider what mankind 
has to hope, or to fear, from the 
French-Canadian spirit! 

It is no part of our business to en- 
gage in this discussion, nor is it pos- 
sible for a Frenchman of France to 
speak of Canada without some sad- 
ness. We shall always regret having 
abandoned it; we shall always ask our- 
selves whether England, warned by 
the loss of her own American colonies, 
has not made more of the country 
than we ever could have made; and 
we shall always be grateful to 
the French-Canadians—and justly—for 
their loyal memory of France. I said 
something above about the uniformity 
of American cities; but there is not a 
town in all France of which the physi- 
ognomy is more French, less American, 
less English than Quebec; and Mon- 
treal reminded me strikingly of Bor- 
deaux. On the other hand, we should 
be thrice foolish and ungrateful, if at 
Montreal, Quebec—or wherever there 
may be a nidus of French culture—we 
failed to do our utmost to cherish and 
develop it. We should be specially so 
if we failed to do it in North America, 
where French culture is so scarce. But 
when it comes to the inquiry whether 
it be more for our interest and more 
favorable to our influence, that the 
thousands of French-Canadians who 
settle in the United States should be 
absorbed in the Union or preserve 
some sort of autonomy, I am not ready 
to say; nor am I sure that the emi- 
grants themselves are all of the opin- 
ion of M. de Nevers. 
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‘What I will say—and it brings me 
back to the heart of my subject—is 
that I am not at:all sure whether the 
idea commonly entertained of the in- 
fluences of race and religion, is a just 
one. We cherish, at the present time, 
a superstitious reverence for numbers; 
and numbers are something, assuredly, 
but they are not everything. The war 
in the Transvaal has been going on 
for a year and a half, and who can say 
that it is ended? But it is emphatical- 
ly true with regard to moral and in- 
tellectual interests that the extent of 
heat-radiation depends on the intensity 
of the flame; and this is why, if we 
desire the spread of the French lan- 
guage and spirit, either in America or 
elsewhere, we ought to devote our- 
selves not so much to their extension, 
as to maintaining them intact in 
France itself and always in the line 
of French tradition. There is this re- 
warkable thing about the French tra- 
dition, that there is no other at once 
so strictly national, as regards our 
historical formation, and so universal 
as regards our geographical position. 
All the great things that France has 
done in the world, are French, so to 
speak, in their very universality. It 
is as true of the work of the Catholic 
missionary as of the work of the great 
Revolution. It is true of our litera- 
ture and it is true of our laws. It is 
even true of the reformers of our 
orthography and syntax, since they 
tell us that their intention in.the revo- 
lution they propose is merely to ren- 
der the study of French easier to the 
foreigner, and more profitable to our- 
selves. The intention is excellent, but 
the results would be disastrous. We 
may be sure that we shall lose none 
of our influence by conforming to the 
old tradition. Let it be, in the future, 
what it has been in the past. Our 


very enemies—if we have any!—can 
but use ourselves against ourselves. 
Here, at all events, 


is where my 
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theory of the true solution of the 
race-problem in America differs from 


that of the Canadian writer. The 
democratic movement, represented if: 
you will by the Irish element, is now 
in the very act of disengaging from an 
assemblage and admixture of. all the 
old European races, the essential 
characteristics of. an “American 
spirit,” still indeterminable and un- 
stable. When these characteristics 
shall have become, as one may say, 
fixed, the old heredities will awake 
from their slumber; and much as the 
Romanization of the ancient world did 
not and could not prevent either Gaul 
from becoming France, or Iberia from 
becoming Spain, so the Anglicization 
of the North American continent will 
not prevent the American spirit from 
borrowing out of the heterogeneous 
elements which will go to its make-up, 
whatever may be found truly assimi- 
lable to its proper substance. For 
there is such a thing as justice! Upon 
the foreigners who settle amongst 
ourselves—I mean in France, England 
or Germany—even -when they do not 
intend their settlement to be perma- 
nent, we have no need to impose our 
laws and customs. They accept or 
they resign themselves to them; and 
it is by submission rather than resist- 
ance that in accepting, they modify 
them. So it will be in America. It 
will be with other foreign elements, as 
it has been with the Irish. If that has 
become as predominant in the Union 
as some suppose, it is precisely be- 
cause it has never attempted to main- 
tain any kind of autonomy. After all, 
we cannot acquire political, or any 
other kind of control, of that which we 
refuse to accept, and, if I have made 
my meaning clear, there will be noth- 
ing paradoxical in the formula which 
I hereby propose: Let the Frenchman, 
the Italian, the German or the Hun- 
garian who wishes to exercise a 
marked influence over the development 
































of the American spirit, begin by be- 
coming an American. 

But I have dwelt so long on the 
main idea of M. de Nevers’ book that 
I am in danger of overlooking the 
justice of some of his incidental ob- 
servations, and his fine and happy 
satire of certain conditions of Amer- 
ican life. We get from him some 
curious information concerning the 
vast generosity of the American mil- 
lionaire. He has the discernment to 
see for example, that in the devout 
respect of the American democracy 
for the Astors, the Vanderbilts, the 
Rockefellers and the Carnegies, there 
is something quite different and supe- 
rior to the mere coarse idolatry of 
money. “Children of their works,” as 
they usually are, these iron and 
petroleum kings are heroes in a very 
real sense of the word, and one is 
tempted to say, the truly “great men” 
of a pacific and industrial democracy. 
What men admire in them, no doubt— 
and, alas! it is the same with our- 
selves—is their enormous fortunes, 
but also, and possibly even more, they 
admire the way in which those for- 
tunes were made. They are the Chris- 
topher Ccolumbuses and the Vasco de 
Gamas of petroleum and iron. They 
have given proof of those qualities of 
endurance, energy, perseverance and 
intelligence which were, of old, and in 
other circumstances, the qualities of 
those tyrants of the Italian Renais- 
sance, the Medici and the Farnesi. 
Like their prototypes they are—and, in 
this case for eighty millions of men— 
objects of emulation quite as much 
and even more than of envy. Their 
millions are forgiven, because they 
have just as many chances of losing 
as they had of acquiring them. In the 
daily chronicle of American life their 
gains and losses move the public to 
the same sort of passionate interest 
that is felt in a thrilling romance ap- 
pearing in parts—a tale without an 
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end, having no proper dénouement, per- 
petually taken up anew, like those of 
the elder Dumas. Aramis and Porthos 
had been thought dead and buried; 
but not at all! They rise from their 
tombs, and we become aware that by 
slaying them without saying exactly 
how, the skilful author gave them one 
more chance of life. Astonishment and 
applause follow. And it is the samé 
with the millionaires. They were en- 
gaged in two, three, four, ten gigantic 
enterprises, all of which went to 
smash; but there was an eleventh 
which had quite escaped our notice, 
and lo! it rises from amid the ruin of 
the rest, and proves the most prolific 
of all. Why should not the popular 
imagination be captivated by the 
career of men who can provide it with 
such surprises? If the American mil- 
lionaires are the idols of the American 
soul, there are many reasons for it. 
And we have said nothing as yet of 
the very noble uses to which they 
often put their fortunes. 

M. de Nevers observes very justly 
that vanity is rarely the principal mo- 
tive in those great legacies and dona- 
tions by which the American public 
benefits so largely. “The possessors of 
fortunes for the most part easily won, 
feel grateful to the land and the in- 
stitutions which have been so favor- 
able to them, and really desire to give 
back to the country a little of what 
it has given them.” And may we not 
add that the public is usually grate- 
ful, not for the gift alone, but for the 
manner in which it is given? Some 
times the donors found hospitals and 
asylums; but more often schools, li- 
braries and colleges, and sometimes, 
as in the case of Johns Hopkins, en- 
tire universities. Even this can be 
done for about twenty millions. Are 
not such men, as M. Edmond de Nevy- 
ers says, “good kings”—and true con- 
stitutional kings into the bargain— 
kings who “reign but do not govern;” 
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who lay no restrictions whatever on 
the employment of the dollars which 
they pour out so lavishly, but rely 
upon competent agents to expend them 
in the most profitable way, who con- 
tinue indeed to take a keen interest in 
their work, but only as business men, 
that the work may continue to gain by 
their own increase in wealth and 
power? Such generosity ought surely 
to outweigh some few of the faults 
and absurdities which are common to 
all parvenus. And as a matter of fact, 
among those who most bitterly deride 
these mistakes and absurdities, there 
are very few descendants either of 
the Plantagenets or the Montmorency. 

To attempt to follow the Canadian 
author in his speculations on the fu- 
ture relations of the millionaire and 
the workman, of capital and labor in 
America, would be very rash on my 
part and quite out of my line. I will 
content myself with saying that if the 
“social question” seems no nearer so- 
lution in America than in Europe, it 
is apparently because its conditions 
are not altogether the same, and we 
cannot exactly see what a conflict of 
classes in the New World would sig- 
nify. M. de Nevers thinks it improb- 
able that the antagonism between la- 
bor and capital will reach an acute 
stage in America, for the reason that 
capital and labor have hitherto been 
excellent allies, and the first has 
hardly been looked upon as the tyrant 
of the second. God grant he may be 
right! 

But I cannot refrain from a brief 
remark in closing, both on the part 
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which war has played in the forma- 
tion of the American spirit, and on its 
great good fortune in having found a 
Washington to help it to the realiza- 
tion of its own power. The truth is 
that the last two or three years have 
done more for its development than all 
the rest of the thirty which had 
elapsed since the close of the War of 
Secession. Imperialism and National- 
ism are closely allied, if not one and 
the same thing; and, as M. de Nevers 
very justly observes, it was that very 
War of Secession which transformed 
the “conflict of races” in the United 
States—at least so far as.concerns the 
conflict between blacks and whites— 
into a peaceful competition. Of those 
thirteen forever illustrious original 
Colonies, divided, on the eve of the 
Declaration of Independence, by dif- 
ferences of origin into three groups, 
war, and war alone, made the compact 
nucleus of the future Union. But for 
Washington, the accidents and vicis- 
situdes of that war might well have 
ended in restoring America to the do- 
minion of England. All honor to 
George Washington! And since every 
essay must have a conclusion, and 
every story a moral, and every moral 
must convey a lesson, I will offer two 
reflections as the outcome of the fore- 
going observations:—First, that the 
law of warfare has not ceased to be 
paramount in this world, and, second, 
that after all that has been said of 
the anonymous and impersonal virtue 
of the masses, what counts for most 
in history is a man. 
F. Brunetiére. 
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A SUMMER’S END ON THE ITCHEN. 


Cycling Londonwards and home- 
wards from Beaulieu and the coast by 
Lymington I came hither at the end 
of June to visit my friends in their 
summer retreat. 

They had told me about their cot- 
tage, which serves them all the best 
purposes of a lodge in the vast wilder- 
ness. Fortunately in this case the 
“boundless contiguity of shade” of the 
woods is some little distance away, on 
the other side of the ever green Itchen 
valley, which is not much more than 
two hundred yards wide at this spot. 
A long field’s length away from the 

*cottage is the little ancient, rustic, 
tree-hidden village. The cottage, too, 
is pretty well hidden by trees and has 
the reed and sedge green valley and 
swift river before it, and behind and 
on each side green fields and un- 
trimmed hedges, with a few old oak 
trees growing both in the hedges and 
the fields. There is also an ancient 
avenue of limes which leads nowhere 
and whose origin is forgotten. The 
ground under the trees is overgrown 
with long grass and nettles and bur- 
dock; nobody comes or goes by it, it 
is only used by the cattle, the white 
and roan and strawberry shorthorns 
that graze in the fields and stand in 
the shade of the limes on very hot 
days. Nor is there any way or path 
to the cottage; but one must go and 
come over the green fields, wet or dry. 
The avenue ends just at the point 
where the gently sloping chalk down 
touches the level valley, and the half- 
hidden low-roofed cottage stands just 
there, with the shadow of the last two 
lime trees falling on it on one side. It 
was an ideal spot for a nature-lover 
and an angler to pitch his tent upon. 
Here a small plot of ground, including 
the end of the lime-tree avenue, was 


marked out, a hedge of sweet-briar 
planted round it, the cottage erected, 
and a green lawn made before it on 
the river-side, and beds of roses plant- 
ed at the back. 

Nothing more—no gravel walks; no 
startling geraniums nor lobelias, cine- 
rarias and calceolarias, with other 
gardeners’ abominations to hurt one’s 
eyes and make one’s head ache. And 
no dog, nor cat, nor chick, nor child, 
to keep one company—only the wild 
birds. They knew how to appreciate 
its shelter and solitariness; they are all 
about it and build their nests amid the 
great green masses of ivy, honey- 
suckle, rose and wild clematis which 
cover the trellised walls and part of 
the roof with a twelve years’ luxuriant 
growth. 

To this delectable spot I returned on 
July 21 to see the changeful summer of 
1900 out, my friends having gone 
north and left me their cottage for a 
habitation. 

“There is the wind on the heath, 
brother,” and I very heartily agree 
with the half-mythical Petulengro 
that it is a very good thing; it has, in- 
deed, been blowing off and on in my 
face these many months past; and 
from shadeless heaths and windy 
downs, and, last of all, from the intol- 
erable heat and dusty desolation of 
London in mid-July, it was a wonder- 
ful change to this valley. 

During the very hot days that fol- 
lowed it was pleasure enough to sit 
in the shade of the limes most of the 
day; there was coolness, silence, mel- 
ody, fragrance; and, always before me, 
the sight of that moist green valley, 
which made one cool simply to look 
at it, and never wholly lost its nov- 
elty. The grass and herbage grow so 
luxuriantly in the water-meadows that 
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the cows grazing there were half hid- 
den in their depths; and the green was 
tinged with the purple of seeding 
grasses, and red of dock and sorrel, 
and creamy white of meadow-sweet. 
The channels of the swift, many- 
channelled river were fringed with the 
livelier green of sedges and reed-mace 
and darkest green of bulrushes, tipped 
with brown, and restful gray of reeds, 
not yet in flower. 

The old limes were now in their 
fullest bloom; and the hotter the day 
the greater the fragrance, this flower, 
unlike the woodbine and sweet-briar, 
needing no dew nor rain to bring out 
its deliciousness. To me, sitting there, 
it was at the same time a bath and at- 
mosphere of sweetness, but something 
more than that to all the honey-eating 
insects in the neighborhood. Their 
murmur was loud all day till dark, 
and from the lower branches that 
touched the grass with leaf and flower 
to their very tops the trees were peo- 
pled with tens and with hundreds of 
thousands of bees. Where they all 
came from was a mystery; somewhere 
there should be a great harvest of 
honey and wax as a result of all this 
noise and activity. It was a soothing 
noise, according with an idle man’s 
mood in the July weather; and it har- 
monized with, forming so to speak, an 
appropriate background to, the vari- 
ous distinct and individual sounds of 
bird life. 

The birds were many, and the tree 
under which I sat was their favorite 
resting-place; for not only was it the 
largest of the limes, but it was the 
last of the row and overlooked the val- 
ley, so that when they flew across 
from the wood on the other side they 
mostly came to it. It was a very noble 
tree, eighteen feet in circumference 
near the ground; at about twenty feet 
from the roots, the trunk divided into 
two central boles and several of lesser 
size, and these all threw out long hori- 


zontal and drooping branches, the low- 
est of which touched the ground. One 
sat as in a vast pavilion and looked 
up to a height of sixty or seventy feet 
through wide spaces full of shadow 
and green sunlight, and sunlit golden- 
green foliage and honey-colored blos- 
som, contrasting with brown branches 
and with masses of darkest mistletoe. 

Among the constant succession of 
bird visitors to the tree above me were 
the three pigéons—ring-dove, stock- 
dove and turtle-dove; finches, warblers 
and titmice of at least a dozen species, 
and the wren and nut-hatch and many 
more. The best of them had now 
ceased singing; the last nightingale I 
heard utter its full song was in the 
oak woods of Beaulieu on June 27. 
And now at this spot the chaffinch,- 
thrush, blackbird, robin and all the 
tree-warblers had become silent. The 
wren was the leading songster now, 
beginning his bright music at four 
o’clock in the morning, and the other 
singers that visited me were the green- 
finch, goldfinch, swallow, dunnock and 
cirl bunting. From my seat I coukd 
also hear the songs in the valley of the 
reed and sedge-warblers, reed-bunting 
and grasshopper-warbler. These, and 
the polyglot starling, and cooing and 
crooning doves made the last days of 
July seem not the silent season we 
are accustomed to call it. 

Of these singers the goldfinch was 
the most delightful. The bird that 
sang near me had assisted in rearing 
a brood in a nest on a low branch a 
few yards away, but he still returned 
from the fields at intervals to sing; 
and seen, as I now saw him a dozen 
times a day, sitting among the lime 
leaves and blossoms at the end of a 
slender bough, in his black and gold 
ond crimson livery, he was most beau- 
tiful. 

But the cirl bunting, the inferior 
singer, interested me most; for I am 
rather partial to the buntings, and he 
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is the best of the lot, and the one I 
knew least about from personal obser- 
vation. 

On my way hither at the end of June, 
somewhere between Romsey and Win- 
chester, a cock cirl bunting in fine 
plumage flew up before me and 
perched on the wire of a road-side 
fence. It was a welcome encounter, 
and, jumping off my machine, I stood 
for some time watching him. I did 
not know that I was coming to a spet 
where this pretty species is more nu- 
merous than in any other place in 
England—as common, in fact, as the 
universal yellowhammer, and com- 
moner than the more local corn bunt- 
ing. Here in July and August, in the 
course of an afternoon’s walk, in any 
place where there are trees and grass- 
fields, one can count on hearing half- 
a-dozen birds sing, every one of them 
probably the parent of a nest full of 
young. For this is the cirl bunting’s 
pleasant habit. He assists in feeding 
and safeguarding the young, even as 
other songsters do who cease singing 
when this burden is laid upon them; 
but he is a bird of placid disposition, 
and takes his task more quietly than 
most; and, after returning from the 
fields with several grasshoppers in his 
throat and beak and feeding his 
fledglings, he takes a rest, and at in- 
tervals in the day flies to his favorite 
tree and repeats his blithe little song 
half-a-dozen times. 

The song is not quite accurately de- 
scribed in the ornithological works as 
exactly like that of the yellowham- 
mer, only without the thin drawn-out 
note at the end, and therefore inferior 
—the little bit of bread, but without 
the cheese. It resembles the yellow- 
hammer’s song, being a short note, 
like a chirp, rapidly repeated several 
times. But the yeHowhammer varies 
his song as to its time, the notes being 
sometimes fast and sometimes slow; 
the cirl’s song is always the same in 


this respect, and is always a more 
rapid song that that of the other 
species. So rapid is it that, heard at a 
distance, it acquires almost the char- 
acter of a long trill. In quality, too, 
it is the better song—clearer, brighter, 
brisker—and it carries further; on still 
mornings I could hear one bird’s song 
very distinctly at a distance of two 
hundred and fifty yards. 

The best singer among the British 
buntings, he is also to my mind the 
prettiest bird. When he is described 
to us as black and brown, and lemon 
and sulphur yellow, and olive and lav- 
ender gray, and chestnut red, we are 
apt to think that the effect of so many 
colors thrown upon his small body 
cannot be very pleasing. But it is not 
so; these various colors are so har- 
moniously disposed, and have, in the 
lighter and brighter hues in the living 
bird, such a flower-like freshness and 
delicacy, that the effect is really 
charming. 

To come back from this digression. 
When, in June, I visited the cottage, 
my host took me into his dressing- 
room, and from it we watched a pair 
of cirl buntings bring food to their 
young in a nest in a small bush stand- 
ing exactly five yards from the win- 
dow! The young birds were in the 
early pinfeather stage. Unfortunately 
this nest was robbed five days later 
by a rat or a stoat that was accus- 
tomed to come about the cottage, or 
perhaps by that winged nest-robber, 
the jackdaw, whose small cunning 
gray eyes are able to see into so many 
hidden things. 

The birds themselves did not grieve 
overlong at their loss; the day after 
the nest was robbed the cock was 
heard singing, and he continued to 
sing every day from his favorite tree, 
an old black poplar. 

The moist valley, so refreshing to 
the sight, and the extensive woods on 
the further side, where the deep sum- 
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mer green of oak and ash and elm and 
yew mixed with the softer gray-greens 
of willows and silver poplar on the 
water’s edge, was full too of bird 
sounds at this season; and there were 
interesting and amusing sights as 
well. 

About four o’clock in the morning 
the woods would become vocal with 
the cooing of pigeons—ring-doves, 
stock-doves and turtle-doves are ex- 
tremely abundant; and so many were 
the cooers, that their voices blended 
into one continuous deep loud murmur 
of musical and human-like sound. This 
concert lasted for about two hours 
each morning; then, as the sun grew 
hot, the swifts would begin to arrive 
to fly up and down the stream inces- 
santly until dark, feasting on the 
gnats and ephemerz that swarmed 
over the water during the hot days of 
July and August. Doubtless these 
birds come every day from all the 
towns, villages and farmhouses scat- 
tered over a very broad strip of coun- 
try on either side of the Itchen. Never 
had I seen swifts so numerous; look- 
ing down on the valley from any point 
one had hundreds of birds in sight at 
once, all swiftly travelling up and 
down stream; but when the sight was 
kept on any one bird it could be seen 
tbat he went but a short distance, 
fifty to a hundred yards, then turned 
back. Thus each bird had a very lim- 
ited range, and probably they all re- 
turned to their accustomed places 
every day. 

These swifts are very much in the 
angler’s way. Frequently they get en- 
tangled in the line and are brought 
down, but are seldom injured. During 
one day’s fishing my friend here had 
three swifts to disengage from his line. 
On releasing one of these birds he 
watched its movements, and saw it fly 
up stream a distance of about forty 
yards, then double back, mechanically 
going on with its fly-hunting up and 


down stream just as if nothing had 
happened. 

It may be said of the swift, as Bates 
said of the humming bird, that it is, 
mentally, more like a bee than 2 bird. 
The infallible, unchangeable way in 
which they, machine-like, perform all 
their actions, and their absolute un- 
teachableness, are certainly insect- 
like. They are indeed so highly special- 
ized and perfected in their own line, 
and on account of their seemingly 
miraculous powers of flight, so re- 
moved from all friction in that atmos- 
phere in which they live and move, 
above the complex and wit-sharpening 
conditions in which the more terres- 
trial creatures of their class exist, as 
to be practically independent of expe- 
rience. 

The revels of the swifts were 
brought prematurely to an end by a 
great change in the weather, which 
began with a thunder-storm on July 
27, and two days later a greater storm, 
with hail the size of big marrowfat 
peas, which fell so abundantly that 
the little lawn was all white as if 
snow had fallen. From that time on- 
wards storm followed storm, and 
finally the weather became steadily 
bad; and rough, cold, wet days lasted 
to the tenth of August. It was a ter- 
rible time for the poor Bank Holiday 
people, and bad too for the moulting 
and the late-breeding birds. As a 
small set off to ali the discomfort of 
these dreary days, we had a green 
lawn once more at the cottage. I had 
made one or two attempts at watering 
it, but the labor had proved too great 
to a lazy man, and now nature had 
come with her great watering-pot and 
restored its spring-like verdure and 
softness. 

During the wettest and coldest days 
I spent hours watching the swallows 
and swifts flying about all day long 
in the rain. These are indeed our only 
summer land birds that never seek a 
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shelter from the wet, and which are 
not affected in their flight by a wetted 
plumage. Their upper feathers are 
probably harder and more closely knit 
and impervious to moisture than those 
of other kinds. It may be seen that a 
swallow or swift, when flying about 
in the rain, at short intervals gives 
himself a quick shake as if to throw 
off the raindrops. Then, too, the food 
and constant exercise probably serve 
to keep them warmer than they would 
be sitting motionless in a dry place. 
Swifts, we sometimes see, are numbed 
and even perish of cold during frosty 
nights in spring; I doubt that the cold 
ever kills them by day when they can 
keep perpetually moving. 

Day by day, during this long spell 
of summer wet and cold, these birds 
diminished in number, until they were 
almost all gone—swifts, swallows and 
house-martins; but we were not to be 
without a swallow, for as these went, 
sand-martins came in, and increased in 
numbers until they were in thousands. 
We had them every day and all day 
before us, flying up and down the val- 
ley, in the shelter of the woods, their 
pale plumage and wavering flight mak- 
ing them look in the distance like 
great white flies against the wall of 
dark trees and dark sky beyond. 

On days when the sun shone these 
birds came in numbers to perch on the 
telegraph wires stretched across a 
field between the cottage and village. 
It was beautiful to see them, a double 
line fifty or sixty yards long of the 
small, pale-colored, graceful birdlings, 
sitting so close together as to be al- 
most touching, all with their beaks 
pointing to the west, from where the 
wind blew. 

In this same field, one day when 
this pleasant company were leaving us 
after a week’s stay, I picked up one 
that had killed himself by striking 
against the wire. A most delicate lit- 
tle dead swallow, looking in his pale 
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coloring and softness as moth-like in 
death as he had seemed when alive 
and fiying. I took him home—the lit- 
tle moth-bird pilgrim to Africa, who 
had got no further than the Itchen on 
his journey—and buried him deep at 
the roots of a honeysuckle growing by 


the cottage door. It seemed fittest 
that he should be put there, to become 
part with that plant, which in the pal- 
lid yellows and dusky reds of its blos- 
soms, and in the perfume it gives out 
so abundantly at eventide, is more to 
us in some of our moods than any 
other flower, and readily becomes asso- 
ciated with a feeling of tender melan- 
choly. 

The bad weather brought to our lit- 
tle plot of ground a young blackbird, 
who had evidently been thrown upon 
the world too soon. A good number 
of blackbird broods had been brought 
off in the bushes about us, and in the 
rough and tumble of those tempestu- 
ous days some of the young had no 
doubt got scattered and lost; this at all 
events was one that had called and 
called to be fed, and warmed and 
comforted in vain—we had heard him 
calling for days—and who had now 
grown prematurely silent and had so- 
berly set himself to find his own 
living. Between the lawn and the 
small sweet-briar hedge there was a 
strip of loose mould where roses had 
been planted, and here the bird had 
discovered that by turning over the 
dead leaves and loose earth a few 
small morsels were to be found. Dur- 
ing those cold, windy, wet days we 
observed him there diligently search- 
ing in his poor slow little way. He 
would strike his beak into the loose 
ground, making a little hop forward 
at the same time to give force to the 
stroke and throw up about as much 
earth as would cover a shilling-piece; 
then he would study the spot, and 
after a couple of seconds hop and 
strike again; and finally, if he could 
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see nothing to eat, he would move on 
a few inches and begin again in 
another place. That was all his art— 
his one poor little way of getting a liv- 
ing; and it was plain to see from his 
bedraggled appearance and feeble mo- 
tions that he was going the way of 
most young orphaned birds. 

Now, I hate playing at providence 
among the creatures, but we cannot 
be rid of pity; and there are excep- 
tional cases in which one feels justi- 
fied in putting out a helping hand. 
Nature herself is not always careless 
of the individual life. And anxious to 
give the poor bird a chance by putting 
him in a sheltered place and feeding 
him up, as Ruskin once did in a like 
case, I set about catching him, but 
could not lay hands on him, for he 
could fly a little still, and always man- 
aged to escape pursuit among the 
brambles or else by the water-side in 
a sedge-bed. Half an hour after be- 
ing hunted, he would be back on the 
edge of the lawn prodding the ground 
in the old feeble, futile way. And the 
scraps of food I cunningly placed for 
him he disregarded, not knowing in his 
ignorance what was good for him. 
Then I got a supply of small earth 
worms, and, stalking him, tossed them 
so as to gause them to fall near him, 
and he saw and knew what they were 
and swallowed them hungrily; and he 
saw, too, that they were thrown to 
him by a hand, and that the hand was 
part of that huge gray-clad monster 
that had a little while back so furi- 
ously hunted him! and at once he 
seemed to understand the meaning of 
it all, and instead of flying from, he 
ran to meet us, and, recovering his 
voice, called to be fed. The experience 
of one day made him a tame bird; on 
the second day he knew that bread 
and milk, stewed plums, pie-crust, and, 
in fact, anything we had to give, was 
good for him; and in the course of the 
next two or three days he acquired a 


useful knowledge of our habits. Thus, 
at half-past three in the morning he 
would begin calling to be fed at the 


bedroom window. If no notice was 
taken of him he would go away to 
find something for himself, and return 
at five o’clock when breakfast was in 
preparation and place himself before 
the kitchen door. Usually he got a 
small snack then; and at the breakfast 
hour (six o’clock) he would turn up at 
the ‘dining-room window and get a 
good meal given him. Dinner and tea 
time—twelve and half-past-three 
o’clock—found him at the same spot; 
but he was often hungry between 
meals, and he would then sit before 
one door or window and call, then 
move to the next door, and so on until 
he had been all round the cottage. It 
was most amusing to see him when, 
on our return from a long walk or a 
day out, he would come to meet us, 
screaming excitedly, bounding over 
the lawn with long hops, looking like 
a miniature very dark-colored kanga- 
roo. 

The action of this bird in coming to 
be fed naturally attracted a good deal 
of attention among the feathered 
people about us; they would come and 
look on at a distance, evidently aston- 
ished and much puzzled at our bird’s 
boldness in coming to our feet to be 
fed. But nothing dreadful happened 
to him, and little by little they began 
to lose their suspicion; and first a 
robin—the robin is always first—then 
other blackbirds to the number of 
seven, and then chaffinches and dun- 
nocks, they all began to grow tame 
and to attend regularly at meal time 
to have a share in anything that was 
going. The most lively, active and 
quarrelsome member of this company 
was our now glossy foundling; and it 
troubled us to think that in feeding 
him we were but staving off the evil 
day when he would once more have to 
find for himself. Certainly we were 
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teaching him nothing. But our fears 
were idle. The seven wild blackbirds 
that had formed a habit of coming to 
share his food were all young birds, 
and as time went on and the hedge 
fruit began to ripen we noticed that 


“they kept more and more together. 


Whenever one was observed to fly 
straight away to some distance, in a 
few moments another would follow, 
then another; and presently it would 
be seen that they were all making 
their way to some spot in the valley, 
or to the woods on the other side. 
After several hours’ absence they 
would all reappear on the lawn, or 
near it, at the same time, showing 
that they had been together throughout 
the day and had returned in company. 
After observing them in their comings 
and goings for several weeks, I felt 
convinced that this species has in it 
the remains of a gregarious instinct 
which aifects the young birds. 

Our bird, as a member of this little 
company, must have quietly picked up 
from the others all that it was neces- 
sary for him to know, and at the last 
it was plain to us from his behavior at 
the cottage that he was doing very 
well for himself. He was often absent 
wost of the day with the others, and 
on his return later in the afternoon 
he would pick over the good things 
placed for him in a leisurely way, se- 
lecting a morsel here and there, and 
eating more out of compliment to us, 
as it seemed, than because he was 
hungry. 

During the spell of rough weather 
which brought us the blackbird my 
interest was centred in the cirl bunt- 
ings. On August 4, I was surprised 
to find that they were breeding again 
in the little sweet-briar hedge, and 
had three fledglings about a week old 
in the nest. They had gone from the 
west to the east side of the cottage, 
and the new nest, two to three feet 
from the ground, was placed in the cen- 


tre of a small tangle of sweet-briar, 
bramble and bryony. It was curious 
and somewhat humiliating to think 
that this nest was no further than half- 
a-dozen yards from the lime tree under 
which I had been used to sit during 
the hot days of July, and that it was at 
the side of the small gate which I 
opened two or three times a day to 
walk down to the river. I had this 
nest under observation until August 9, 
which happened to be the worst day, 
the coldest, wettest and windiest of 
all that wintry spell; and yet in such 
weather the young birds came out of 
their cradle. For a couple of days they 
remained near the nest concealed 
among some low bushes; then the 
whole family moved away to a hedge 
at some distance, and there I saw the 
old birds carrying grasshoppers to 
their young up to the 14th day of the 
month. 

That worst day when they left the 
nest brought the wintry spell to an 
end. A few days of such _ perfect 
weather followed that one could wish 
for no higher good than to be alive on 
that green earth, beneath that blue 
sky. One could best appreciate the 
crystal purity and divine blueness of 
that immense space by watching the 
rooks revelling on high in the morning 
sunshine, looking in their blackness 
against the crystalline blue like bird- 
figures with outspread, motionless 
wings, carved out of anthracite coal 
and suspended by invisible wires from 
heaven. You could watch them, a nu- 
merous company, moving upward in 
wide circles, the sound of their voices 
coming fainter and fainter back to 
earth, until at that vast height they 
seemed no bigger than humble-bees. 

This clarity of the atmosphere had 
a striking effect, too, on the appear- 
ance of the trees, and I could not help 
noticing the superiority of the oak to 
all other forest trees in this connec- 
tion. There comes a time in late sum- 
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mer when at last it loses that “glad 
light green” which has distinguished 
it among its dark-leafed neighbors, 
and made it in our eyes a type of un- 
fading spring and of everlastingness. 
It grows dark, too, at last, and is as 
dark as a cypress or a cedar of Leba- 
non; but observe how different this 
depth of color is to that of the elm. 
The elm, too, stands alone or in rows, 
or isolated groups in the fields, and in 
the clear sunshine its foliage has a 
dull, summer-worn, almost rvrsty 
green. There is no such worn and 
weary look in the foliage of the oak 
in August and September. It is a rich, 
healthy green, deep but undimmed by 
time and weather, and the leaf has a 
gloss to it. Again, on account of its 
manner of growth, with wide-spread 
branches and boughs and twigs well 
apart, the foliage does not appear as 
a mere mass of green—an intercepting 
cloud, as in a painted tree; but the 
clear sky is seen through it, and 
against the sky are seen the thousand 
individual leaves, clear-cut and beau- 
tiful in shape. 

It was one of my daily pleasures 
during the fine weather to go out and 
look at one of the solitary old oak trees 
growing in the adjoining field with 
the morning sunlight on it. To my 
mind it looked best when viewed at a 
distance of sixty or seventy yards 
across the open grass field with noth- 
ing but the sky beyond. At that dis- 
tance not only the leaves could be dis- 
tinctly seen, but the acorns as well, 
abundantly and evenly distributed 
over the whole tree, appearing as 
small globes of purest light apple-green 
among the deep green, deep-cut leaves. 
The effect was very rich, as of tapes- 
try with an oak-leaf pattern and color, 
thickly sprinkled over with round 
gems of a pale green sewn into 
the fabric. To an artist with a soul in 
him the very sight of such a tree in 
such conditions would, I imagined, 


make him sick of his poor little inef- 
fectual art. 

The effect of this change in the 
weather was most marked on the 
birds; the air was full of the sound of 
their chirpings, twitterings and chat- 
terings, with here and there a bright, 
perfect song. It was generally the 
wren, changeless through all the 
changeful year, that uttered it. It was 
this small brown bird, too, that amused 
me most with the spectacle of his ir- 
repressible delight in the new warmth 
and brightness. There were about a 
dozen wrens at the cottage, and some 
of them were in the habit of using 
their old undamaged nests in the ivy 
and woodbine as snug little dormito- 
ries. But they cared nothing for the 
human inhabitants of the cottage; they 
were like small birds that had built 
their nest in the interstices of an 
eagles’ eyrie, who know nothing and 
care nothing about the eagles. Occa- 
sionally, when a wren peeped in from 
the clustering ivy or hopped on to a 
window-sill and saw us_ inside, he 
would scold us for being there with 
that sharp, angry little note of his, and 
then fly away. Nor would he take a 
crumb from the table spread out of 
doors every day for the birds that dis- 
dained not to be fed. The ivy and 
creepers that covered the cottage 
abounded with small spiders. caterpil- 
lars, earwigs, chrysalids, and what 
not; that was good enough for him— 
Thank you for your kind intentions! 

Looking from a window at a bed of 
roses a few feet away, I discovered 
that the wren took as much pleasure 
in a dust-bath as any bird. He would 
come to the loose soil and select a 
spot where the bed sloped toward the 
sun, and then wriggle about in the 
earth with immense enjoyment. Dust- 
ing himself, he would look like a 
miniature partridge with a round body 
not much bigger than a walnut. After 
dusting would come the luxurious sun- 
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bath, when, with feathers raised and 
minute wings spread out and beak 
gaping, the little thing would lie mo- 
tionless and panting; but at intervals 
of three or four seconds a joyful fit of 
shivering would seize him, and at last, 
the heat becoming too great, he would 
shake himself and skip away, looking 
like a brown young field vole scuttling 
into cover. 

This bright and beautiful period 
came to an end on August 22, and we 
then had unsettled weather with many 
sudden changes until September 3— 
cloudy, oppressive days, violent winds, 
thunderstorms and days of rain and 
sunshine, and morning and evening 
rainbows; it was a mixture of April, 
Midsummer and October. 

The seasonal changes that took place 
in these days of storm; and afterwards, 
during the long golden period that 
followed in September—changes in the 
atmosphere and the aspects of earth; 
in woods and by waters, and on the 
high downs; in the colors of the early 
changing lime leaf; in the coming and 
passing of the wild fruit harvest; and 
the gathering and departure of birds 
—are too many to be mentioned in this 
article. 

The fruit season was late this year— 
nearly a fortnight later than in most 
years; and when the earliest, the wild 
arum, began to ripen, the birds fell 
upon and devoured all the berries, re- 
gardless of their poisonous character, 
almost before their light green had 
changed to vivid scarlet. Then came 
the deep crimson fruit of the honey- 
suckle; it ripened plentifully on the 
plants growing against the cottage, 
and the cole-tits came in bands to feed 
on it. It was pretty to see these airy 
little acrobats clinging to the twine- 
like pendent sprays hanging before an 
open window or door. They were like 
the little birds in a Japanese picture 
which one has seen. Then came the 
elderberries, which all fruit-loving 
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birds feast on together. But the tits 
and finches and warblers and thrushes 
were altogether outnumbered by the 
starlings that came in crowds from the 
pasture-lands; and the feasting and 
chatter went on all day long and every 
day until the berries were done. The 
old cottage women have long given up 
their yearly elderberry-wine making. 
They can no longer fight the birds for 
the fruit because of their many years 
and stiff joints; and the young people, 
who have no taste for home-made 
wines, refuse to help them. 

In days like these, so bright and 
peaceful, one thinks with a feeling of 
wonder that many of our familiar 
birds are daily and nightly slipping 
away, decreasing gradually in numbers 
so that we scarcely miss them. By 
the middle of September the fiy- 
catchers and several of the warblers, 
all but a few laggards, have left us. 
Even the swallows begin to leave us 
before that date. On the 8th many 
birds were congregated at a point on 
the river a little above the village, and 
on the 10th a considerable migration 
took place. Near the end of a fine day 
a big cloud came up from the north- 
west, and beneath it, at a good height, 
the birds were seen flying down the 
river in a westerly direction. I went 
out and watched them for half an 
hour, standing on the little wooden 
bridge that spans the stream. They 
went by in flocks of about elghty to 
a couple of hundred birds, flock suc- 
ceeding flock at intervals of three or 
four minutes. By the time the sun 
set the entire sky was covered by the 
black cloud and there was a thick 
gloom on the earth; it was then some 
eight or ten minutes after the last 
flock, flying high, had passed twitter- 
ing on its way that a rush of birds 
came by, flying low, about on a level 
with my head as I stood leaning on the 
handrail of the bridge. I strained my 
eyes in vain to make out what they 
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were—swallows or martins; in rapid 
succession, and in twos or threes, they 
came before me, seen vaguely as dim 
spots, and no sooner seen than gone, 
shooting past my head with amazing 
velocity and a rushing sound, fanning 
my face with the wind they created, 
and some of them touching my head 
with their wing-tips. 

On the evening of September 18 
a second migration was witnessed at 
the same spot, flock succeeding flock 
until it was nearly dark. On the fol- 
lowing evening, at another point on 
the river at Ovington, I witnessed a 
third and more impressive spectacle. 
The valley spreads out there to a great 
width, and has extensive beds of reeds, 
bulrushes and other water plants, with 
clumps and rows of alders and wil- 
lows. It was growing dark; bats were 
flitting round me in numbers, and the 
trees along the edge of the valley 
looked black against the pale amber 
sky in the west, when very suddenly 
the air overhead became filled with a 
shrill, confused noise, and, looking up 
through my binocular, I saw at a con- 
siderable height an immense body of 
swallows travelling in a south-westerly 
direction. A very few moments after 
catching sight of them they paused in 
their flight, and, after remaining a 
short time at one point, looking like a 
great swarm of bees, they began rush- 
- ing wildly about, still keeping up their 
shrill, excited twittering, and coming 
lower and lower by degrees; and final- 
ly, in batches of two or three hundred 
birds, they rushed down like lightning 
into the dark reeds, shower following 
shower of swallows at intervals of two 
or three seconds until the last had 
vanished and the night was silent 
again. 

lt is time for them to go, for though 
the days are warm and food is abun- 
dant the nights are chilly and long. 
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The early hours are silent, except 
for the hooting of the brown owls that 
hoot round the cottage from about 
four o’clock until dawn. Then they 
grow silent, and the morning is come, 
cold and misty, and all the land is 
hidden by a creeping white river mist. 
I'he sun rises and is not seen for half 
an hour, then appears pale and dim, 
but grows brighter and warmer by 
degrees; and in a little while, lo! the 
mist has vanished except for a white 
rag clinging like torn lace here and 
there to the valley reeds and rushes. 
Again the green earth, wetted with 
mist and dews, and the sky of that 
soft pure azure of yesterday and of 
many previous days! Again the birds 
are vocal; the rooks rise from the 
woods, an innumerable cawing multi- 
tude, their voices filling the heavens 
with noise, as they travel slowly away 
to their feeding-grounds on the green 
open downs; the starlings flock to the 
bushes, and the feasting and chatter 
and song begin that will last until 
evening. The sun sets crimson, and 
the robins sing in the night and silence. 
But it is not silent long; before dark 
the brown owls begin, hooting first in 
the woods, then flying across to the 
trees that grow beside the cottage sc 
that we may the better enjoy their 
music. At intervals, too, we hear the 
windy, sibilant screech of the white 
owl across the valley. Then the wild 
cry of the stone-curlew is heard as the 
lonely bird wings his way past, and 
after that late cry there is perfect si- 
lence, with starlight or moonlight. 
And so, with many changes for every 
day, and with golden days of melody 
and fragrance and purple juice and 
abundant sunshine, the summer of 
1900, which had so clouded a begin- 
ning and so many troubled days, wears 
to a peaceful end. 

W. H. Hudson. 
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LITERATURE AT SEA. 


In discussing this, a subject which 
should be interesting, it is, as usual, 
necessary to draw a very sharp dis- 
tinction between the two services, the 
Royal Navy and the Mercantile Ma- 
rine. For in the former splendid line 
of sea-life not only are the absences 
from port brief, but great care is taken 
that the men shall be well provided 
with current literature in the shape of 
popular magazines and newspapers, as 
well as books in the ship’s library at 
all times. And these naval collections 
of books in their diversity and interest 
will well bear comparison with those 
provided on board fine passenger steam- 
ers for the benefitof thepassengers. In 
fact, it may be truly said that as far 
as good readable matter goes Naval 
Jack is almost as well supplied as any 
workmen ashore, with the added in- 
ducements to read that he has not to 
go twenty yards to fetch his book and 
that he has plenty of undistracted lei- 
sure wherein to get his mind well 
stored if he chooses. But it is not pos- 
sible for him to have much reading 
matter of his own until he has left the 
seaman grade far below him, as the 
space available for the men’s personal 
belongings on board a man-o’-war is 
necessarily very restricted. That slight 
drawback is, however, well compen- 
sated for by the full provision made 
by the authorities. Another thing 
wherein the seaman generally has a 
real advantage over his working broth- 
er ashore of a corresponding station of 
life is in the almost entire absence 
from his grasp of what is, utterly 
wrongly, calling “sporting news,”— 
that is, newspapers devoted to the low- 
est form of gambling, their columns 
full of tips and odds and touting in. 
formation, columns which whoever 
will but open his eyes as he goes about 


our great towns shall see thousands 
of men absorbed in day after day to 
the exclusion of all other healthy men- 
tal pabula whatever. Consequently, 
this rubbish being out of his reach and 
good reading well within it, the av- 
erage man-o’-war’s man becomes a 
fairly well-read man. 

But it is not of the aristocracy of the 
sea that I would fain speak here in de- 
tail; it is of the merchant seaman, he 
principally of the long-voyage “wind- 
jammer” that to-day often takes a pe- 
riod of six months between port 
and port without touching anywhere 
on the wide seaway. What do these 
men read, and how do they get it? 
Unquestionably the rarest sight to be 
seen in a ship’s fo’c’s’le is a man with a 
good stock of books. It seems such a 
pity too when good books are so cheap, 
and any decent sailor has a donkey— 
i.e., a chest—to keep them in. But then 
the sailor’s greatest weakness is lack 
of forethought, and the providing of a 
store of silent friends with whom to 
commune during the long brilliant 
tropical nights, when the white glare 
of the moon is almost like an electric- 
lamp globe for light, without the arc’s 
uneasy flicker, does not occur to him 
any more than laying in a little stock 
of cheap preserved delicacies ever 
does. Yet occasionally he does get 
hold of a good book or two, picks them 
up, perhaps, on a bookstall in an Indi- 
an bazaar or some such place, and 
then it is quite pathetic to see how he 
will treasure them. I have in my 
mind’s eye an old Danish shipmate 
who had a copy of a novel called “Ag- 
nes Willoughby,” which he would oc- 
casionally lend with a great deal of 
pomp and circumstance, but having 
lent it he could hardly tear himself 
away from the vicinity of the bor- 
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rower until he had regained possession 
of it. His was a typical case. But he 
need not have been afraid, for there 
are few people in their own stratum of 
society who treat a book so humanely 
as do sailors. And there are none who 
more fully appreciate the reading to 
them of a good book, who remember 
better what they have heard, or com- 
ment more shrewdly upon it, 

The one thing characteristic of the 
merchant seaman’s reading is its vari- 
ety, within certain limits. When I was 
at sea twenty years ago the library 
boxes supplied by seamen’s missions to 
deep-water ships, whose masters took 
the trouble to apply for them, might 
each, as far as my experience goes, 
have furnished forth a fitting subject 
for an article on “Curiosities of Liter- 
ature,” Eight or ten primly bound 
Sunday-school books, such as now 
would be considered below the average 
intelligence of a child of eight, two or 
three bundles of miscellaneous (very 
much so) tracts tied up with white 
tape, several odd numbers of religious 
magazines, a few volumes of sermons; 
but also—pure gems amid so much 
dross—a few books on natural philoso- 
phy, history or travel; and once—oh, 
blessed find!—six consecutive volumes 
of “Nicholson’s Cyclopedia.” Who 
Nicholson was, or when his cyclopz- 
dia was published, I have now no idea; 
' 1 only remember with utmost grati- 
tude reading aloud those splendid arti- 
cles to a silently smoking, raptly atten- 
tive watch with a delight not easy to 
put into words. I believe matters are 
now altered very much for the better, 
but in my day I never saw a novel in 
one of those book boxes, unless by a 
strong stretch of language one could 
eall “Sandford and Merton,” or such 
pretty little idylls as those of “Hesba 
Stretton,” novels, Never a Dickens, a 
Thackeray or a Trollope, or, grandest 
of all, Shakespeare. And yet I was 
never in but one forecastle that had 


not a Bible and a copy of Shakespeare, 
the property of some man who held on 
to them voyage after voyage with an 
almost superstitious regard. And such 
books get read at sea with a closeness 
and persistency one may look for in 
vain ashore, except among students. 
The reason for this is obvious enough. 
Let but men have a love of reading, 
and be confined to such a prison as a 
ship really is for long periods of time; 
they must make a virtue of necessity 
and read, syllable by syllable, every- 
thing they can lay their hands on— 
books, indeed, that workmen ashore, 
with the thousand-and-one distractions 
of their lives, would never honor with 
a second glance. 

One thing connected with reading in 
a ship’s fo’c’s’le has always puzzled 
me. Foreigners from the Northern 
countries are always well-educated 
men, despite their usually dull, heavy 
looks. Yet they rarely have any books 
to read; that is, on board of our ships. 
My observation of their lives on board 
their own country vessels is naturally 
much restricted, but judging from 
their surroundings in those gloomy 
forecastles, I should say they early 
learn “to do without pretty much” 
as the Yankees say. Darkness, dirt, 
and general discomfort are the order 
of things there in a greater degree than 
it is with us, which is needless. For 
really in the ship’s forecastle it is sel- 
dom possible to readatall owing to the 
absence of light either by day or night, 
a very great hardship to men all their 
sea lives, and I am sure a needlessly 
inflicted one, since lamps and oil are 
among the cheapest of all necessaries. 
I have known men expose the ship 
to terrible risks from fire by stick- 
ing odd lengths of purloined candle on 
the edges of their bunks, so that they 
might have iight by which to see to 
read while lying down in the only spot 
on board rightly their own. One man, 
an American of great mental qualities, 
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I especially remember whose passion 
for reading was such that he would 
sit up the whole night with a favorite 
author, Dickens for preference, and 
bribe his watch mates heavily to take 
his duties for him, such as wheel or 
look-out, so that he might remain un- 
disturbed. Bent nearly double in his 
bunk, the miserable lamp hung upon a 
surreptitiously shifted hook so as to 
bring it nearer him while still afford- 
ing some light for his shipmates to 
rise or retire by, he made a pathetic 
picture of the pursuit of literature 
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under difficulties, yet one familiar to 
all deep-water sailors. In the baser 
sort of tramp steamers very little read- 
ing at all is done by the crew—the con- 
ditions are too onerous altogether—and 
so the seamen in these vessels become 
practically unread, since very little 
reading is done by any seaman tempo- 
rarily ashore. The excellent libraries 
in the “sailors’ homes” are almost en- 
tirely neglected, and even seamen’s 
reading-rooms connected with missions 
are mostly patronized by men who are 
not sailors at all. 
F. T. Bullen, 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


Dr. George Macdonald celebrated re- 
cently his golden wedding. He is 
much broken in health, and resides 
most of the time in Italy. 


Archibald Constable & Co. have pub- 
lished a volume of hitherto unprinted 
autograph poems by King James I of 
England and VI of Scotland. They 
were recently discovered in the Bod- 
leian Library. 


Recent investigations have brought 
to light the birth register of Balzac’s 
father. His name was Balssa and he 
was the son of a ploughman. Before 
his death, at the age of 82, he had 
changed his name to Balzac, and the 
prefix De was added by his son. 


“A Summer Hymnal” is an over- 
tranquil title for the story of love, 
perfidy and self-devotion which John 
Trotwood Moore—the new Southern 
writer whose work is attracting so 
much attention—tells in his latest vol- 





ume. The arrangement in semi-de- 
tached chapters with bits of verse be- 
tween, the exuberant descriptions of 
outdoor life and the proportion of com- 
ment to narrative all tempt one, at 
first glance, to class it with the garden 
literature so much in vogue. But the 
narrative speeds ahead as surprisingly 
as the mare Marjorie, its real heroine, 
and leaves the reader feeling that “A 
Racing Romance” would have been a 
truer name. For lovers of the Blue 
Grass region it will have a special in- 
terest. Henry T. Coates & Co. 


From a recently-published list of 
“Book Titles from Shakespeare,”’ it ap- 
pears that Mr. Howells is the author 
who has borrowed most titles from 
the great dramatist. The list includes 
no less than twelve titles, namely: “A 
Circle in the Water,” from “Henry 
VI;” “The Coast of Bohemia,” from 
“A Winter’s Tale;’ “A Counterfeit 
Presentment,” from “Hamlet;” “A 
Foregone Conclusion,” from “Othello;” 
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“A Hazard of New Fortunes,” from 
“King John;’ “A Modern Instance,” 
from “As You Like It;’ “An Open- 
Eyed Conspiracy,” from “The Tem- 
pest;” “The Quality of Mercy,” from 
“The Merchant of Venice;” “A Sea 
Change,” from “The Tempest;” “The 
Shadow of a Dream,” from “Hamlet;” 
“The Undiscovered Country,” also 
from “Hamlet,” and “A Woman’s Rea- 
son,” from “Two Gentlemen of Vero- 
na.” 


Some of the fundamental principles 
of the useful art of skipping are sug- 
gested by Mr. Anthony Deane, in the 
following paragraph from the London 
“Pilot.” 


When I meet a paragraph which be- 


gins— 
It is now necessary to retrace our 


steps somewhat to explain.... 
Or, 

The crimson sun by this time 
neared the horizon. Far over the 
hills stretched a vault of heavy 
cloud, its strange purple tints fad- 
ing and dissolving into... 

Or, 

But the contents of this room—his 
sanctus sanctorum—deserve more de- 
tailed description. ... 

Or, 

O strange, unfathomable mystery of 
existence, compelling our purblind 
race. ... 

when, I say, I meet a passage in a 
novel which begins thus, I skip like 
anything. 


Genuine autobiography or not, “The 
Tribulations of a Princess,” by the 
author of “The Martyrdom of an Em- 
press,” is a very readable book. The 
Princess writes in dashing style of 
her childhood in a Breton castle; of 
her marriage, at fifteen, to an Austrian 
roué; of their life at the court of 
Vienna, diversified by residence at a 
remote military post on the Russian 


frontier, with hunting and Cossacks 
galore; of their trips to St. Petersburg, 
Paris and the Riviera; of her rescue of 
a suspected Nihilist by an appeal to 
the Czar, and a journey to Siberia in 
search of him; of her hospital experi- 
ences in the Russo-Turkish war; of 
the Great Personages she has known; 
of her talents and toilets, her unre- 
quited lovers, her widowhood at 
twenty, and her second marriage. 
Highly seasoned with scandal and 
slang, the narrative is at times bril- 
liant. The closing pages suggest a 
sequel. Harper & Bros. 


Lovers of Dickens will read with in- 
terest Mr. George Gissing’s defence of 
the sentiment in the “Old Curiosity 
Shop” in his introduction to the Ro- 
cbester edition of that story. Mr. Giss- 
ing says: 

The sentiment of Little Nell is that 
of “The May Queen.” ‘Towards the 
middle of our century poets, no less 
than inarticulate men, found pleasure 
in a pathos which now seems to us ex- 
cessive. It was pursued to the utmost 
end of tearfulness; we see the May 
Queen reprieved from death that we 
Inay weep anew, and conventional pi- 
ety lends all its aid to the emphasizing 
of a most approved emotion. Tenny- 
son, of course, redeems his subject by 
the exquisite quality of his verse; 
Dickens is justified by the profound 
sincerity of his feeling and by his true 
sense of the picturesque. One would 
like to find a place, in literary criti- 
cism, for a pathos below the universal, 
a pathos which is relatively true; 
under such a head would fall these pic- 
tures of gentle and fading childhood. 
To dismiss with a scoff pages which 
came from the hearts of Tennyson and 
of Dickens issomething worse than dul- 
ness. This pathos was true for them 
and for their day; it had nothing of af- 
fectation, nothing of conscious extrava- 
gance; and if the ends of art were im- 
perfectly served, none the less did 
such work tend to civilization. 











